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Which is 
your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot”, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 


In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot’’? 


Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone — and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day— topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader's Digest 


TWO SHILLINGS ped 


EVERY MONTH 
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** FOR BOOKS ¥ ¥ 


@There’s an atmo sphere about your bookshop 
which I find completely fascinating. Foyles is 
a friendly place and the staff are so helpful. 
Above all, it is such a bookish Pook shore 


—A _ Customer’s Letter 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 
GERrard 5660(20lines) Openg-6(Monday & Thursday 9-7) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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The Twentieth 
Century 


is a monthly review of politics, ideas, literature and the arts 


THERE ARE USUALLY 6 or 7 major articles ; someone’s reflections 
on the previous Month; 2 or 3 ‘Outs & Abouts’-—comments 
on current films or plays or public events; a lively corres- 
pondence; and book reviews. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: Bernard Bergonzi, Richard 
Findlater, Rayner Heppenstall, G. F. Hudson, Paul Ignotus, 
Elizabeth Jennings, Colin MacInnes, Cecily Mackworth, 
Roy Pryce, David Sylvester, Philip Toynbee, Martin 
Turnell, Geoffrey Wagner, John Wain, Roy Walker, Bernard 
Wall, J. G. Weightman, Paul West. 


OBTAINABLE FROM all bookstalls, price 3/-. Annual subscription 
36/- (post free) from 26 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1. 
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Cc. P. SNOW 


“Perhaps his most accom- 
plished, certainly his most 
gripping, novel yet... . With 
supreme skill Sir Charles both 
keeps us in high suspense 
almost till the last page, and 
also strips bare the mixed 
motives of almost everyone 
involved. 


“The Affair is both a gripping 
mystery story and a profoundly 
searching study of human 
passions.” Peter Green (The 
Bookman) 18s. 


The 
Ballad of 
Peckham 
Rye 


MURIEL SPARK 


“With each new book Miss 
Spark adds distinction to her 
already considerable literary 
achievement . . . the virtuosity 
of pattern, plot and dialogue 
is Commensurate with the depth 
of her previous Memento 
Mori.” The Times ad NY 


MACMILLAN 


ACT ONE 
Moss Hart 


Autobiography of the 
celebrated playwright and 
producer (of My Fair Lady) 
brings the panic and glare 


of Broadway brilliantly 

to life. 

BOOK SOCIETY 
ALTERNATIVE 
CHOICE 25s. 


Malcolm 
JAMES PURDY 


“T am convinced that in the 
future he will be known 

as one of the greatest writers 
produced in America during 
the last 100 years.” DAME EDITH 
SITWELL. 15s. 


Dialogues on 


Art 
EDOUARD RODITI 


Conversations with 12 leading 
European artists including 
Chagall, Miro, Kokoschka, 
Hepworth, Moore, Marini, 
described by Sir John 
Rothenstein as having “‘first- 
hand character that is 
admirable: not only do they 
make entertaining present 
reading, but most of them will 
be invaluable to future 
biographers”. 308. 


Secker & Warburg 
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Some Graver Subject 


An Essay on ‘Paradise Lost’ 
J.B. BROADBENT 


A highly original examination in which the author 
considers Paradise Lost in the context of traditional 
religious poetry and of contemporary and Renaissance 
theology. He discusses, with great insight and freshness, 
such problems as the allegory of Sin and Death, the 
doctrine of Books V and VIII, and the historiography 
of Books XI—XII. 30s net 


With Love from R. 
EDWARD PEARSON 


The chief characters of this first novel are two boys, 
different in very many ways, who meet first at their 
prep school. The story follows their friendship through 
separate public schools and beyond. Rupert, careless 
and unthinking, is in perpetual trouble and comes 
through only because he takes over Mathew’s love of 
living. Mathew, after illness and spiritual struggle, finds 
his own solution in a triumph of mind over body. 

18s net 


Fanfare for a Murderer 


JOHN AND ELIZABETH 
ROSENBERG 


A second detective novel by the authors of Out, Brief 
Candle. Sir Frederick Dean’s sudden death sets off a 
chain of reactions completely overturning the lives of 
those who live in the Kensington house where his flat 
is situated. I5s net 
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Foreword 
: Peace) ae 


In a recent review in The Spectator, Mr Frank Kermode states it 
as his opinion that ‘young literary people’ in this country, in con- 
trast to the generation that grew up between the wars, ‘have ceased 
to deprecate their own language and literature as a bad substitute 
for French’; and for literary nourishment look rather to America 
than to France, preferring Faulkner, even Salinger, to Sartre. 

No one, who has been in close contact with the generation 
between the ages of twenty and thirty-five, will wish to deny that this 
is on the whole true. Partly, of course, it comes from a recognition 
of the greater American self-awareness in the arts that has developed 
so rapidly since 1940, bringing with it an enormous extension of 
literary studies, especially in American Universities, and simul- 
taneously a desire to proselytise. Whether these Universities have in 
fact grown richer since the war, I do not know; at any rate they give 
the happy impression of being in a position, as never before, to pay 
European poets, novelists and critics handsomely to come and lec- 
ture to them, even to reside and teach, on a basis that solves the 
‘alternative profession’ problem in most cases in an ideal fashion. 
It is not really surprising that an intelligent young poet, whose 
reading at his English University has more than likely included the 
Hudson, the Kenyon and the Sewanee reviews, should jump at a 
grant offered him to study in the transatlantic groves of Academe, 
where he already knows that poetry is taken seriously — and poets 
often treated with almost too solemn a reverence. 

At the same time, the picture of an earlier generation wholly 
turned towards France, and a new generation wholly turned towards 
America, is a simplification that doesn’t really stand up to close 
examination. Among the younger critics today, in particular, there 
are several outstandingly keen students of French thought and 
French literature: Mr J. G. Weightman, for instance, and Mr Anthony 
Hartley, while—to take one example —one of the most promising of 
the younger novelists, Mr. Frank Tuohy, shows the unmistakable in- 
fluence of French classical ideals in his best work. And though enthu- 
siastic Francophily was certainly a marked characteristic of in- 
tellectual London during the twenties, many of the new writers of 
the thirties showed themselves distinctly more open to Central 
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Howard Fast The Winston Affair 


An American officer is court-martialed in the Far East for 
murdering a British sergeant. A young military lawyer is re- 
tained for the defence, and finds that justice is not necessarily 
expedient in wartime. A remarkably exciting story, Howard Fast’s 
novel is also a profound parable of the times we live in. 

May 5, 15s 


Benedict Kiely 
The Captain with the Whiskers 


A tragicomedy of domestic tyranny, a warm, impudent book 
by Ireland’s most accomplished and clear-eyed of novelists. 16s 


> I Am My Brother 
» AUTOBIOGRAPHY II 
V7 JOHN LEHMANN 

‘It seems to me an even better 
Yj book than The Whispering Gallery. 
' It will certainly be one of the 
y historical source books of the 
YG time.’ CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
> 255 
Y 


A Hermit Disclosed 
RALEIGH TREVELYAN 


*Two remarkable books in one— 
an intensive history of local 
change and a journey into the 
soul of a hermit.’ Arthur Calder 
Marshall DAILY TELEGRAPH 

‘very unusual and entertaining.’ 
Augus Wilson THE OBSERVER 30s 


Longmans 


A triumphant success. Th 
Anger of Achilles is master. 


ly’’—F. w. BATESON, The Observe 


ROBERT 
GRAVES 


THE ANGER OF 
ACHILLES 


“Of all the translations of the Ilia 
which I know, Mr. Graves’s is by alon 
way the most enjoyable. If I were alloy 
ed to buy only one version, I woul 
buy his.”,—W. H. AUDEN. 


“Mr. Graves’s triumphant achievemer 
is in producing a translation that ; 
modern without being jarringly coll 
quial, and that is in itself a work « 
art.”-—JULIAN SYMONS, Punch. 30 


CASSELL 


; FOREWORD 


suropean and (accidentallly I think) Spanish influences: Rilke and 
orca supplanted Valéry and Eluard as the main pabulum for the 
d0ets, and Kafka began to rival Gide, even perhaps Proust, for the 
novelists. The fact that the editor of Horizon, who began his literary 
career in the twenties, was an emotional as well as intellectual Fran- 
sophil, has tended to obscure the fact that Horizon succeeded in being 
—within the limits drawn by wartime conditions—an international 
iterary magazine, with a strong American as well as European side. 
_ If the post-war generation is, nevertheless, more immediately 
jrawn towards America than France, there is no need for it to be in- 
ellectually impoverished, in the sense of being cut off from one of 
he chief historical sources of English literature’s revitalization. 
[he leading American critics, editors and teachers (and they are 
often the same people) have always shown a profound interest in 
und respect for the culture of Europe as a whole. André Malraux 
nce remarked, as Mr Geoffrey Hartman reminds us in his recently 
jublished monograph,’ that while European, and especially French 
Writers have been traditionally men of letters rather than simply 
0ets or novelists, in the United States the love of ideas and a wide 
sulture are the prerogative of college professors. In the greater 
American Universities there is no danger of the visiting British 
Nriters being encouraged in parochialism. Malraux, however, went 
yn to say that American novelists on the other hand reminded him of 
suropean painters — ‘the same apparent indifference towards almost 
inything except thedesk andthe bottle’. Bottles apart, heresurelyis the 
rux of the matter. France is still par excellence the country where 
lew ideas and imaginative writing interfertilize: it is from Paris, in 
line cases out of ten, that the novelist or poet who profoundly in- 
luences thought as well as feeling still comes. Malraux himself is a 
\otable example of the species, and the case of Camus shows that the 
uccession did not fail in post-war France, in spite of the wounds 
f defeat and occupation. In stimulating technical experiment also, 
n the revitalization of language and creative method, the new 
chool of Alain Robbe-Grillet, Michel Butor and Nathalie Sarraute 
as proved that France can still lead. The avant-garde of the Beatniks 
sa decadence by comparison, as even a cursory study of the prose of 
he Dharma Bums must convince anyone who cares for precision 
f language and thought. It would be more than a pity if, while we 
efine our philosophical differences with the French, we cut our- 
slves off from their ever stimulating example. 
JOHN LEHMANN 


Malraux (Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought). Bowes & 
Bowes. tos. 6d. 


MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 


Theatre 
The Rediscovery of Style 


M. Saint-Denis here explores the classical 
French style in writing, designing, and acting, 
and then relates it to modern realism, considering 
the need for the rediscovery of style in our modern 
theatre. He also shows in terms of acting, directing, 
designing, and training how this can be achieved. 

goth May 15s 


ROBERT LEWIS 
Method—or Madness? 


This is a thoroughly practical and authoritative 
book on the much-discussed ‘Method’. It has been 
widely acclaimed in America. 


“The most important new book on theatre technique 
in many years.’—Saturday Review. 


‘Fascinating, lucid, and unsolemn,’— Sir Fohn Gielgud 
2nd May 21s 


JAMES REEVES 
The Everlasting Circle 


A sequel to The Idiom of the People (English 
Traditional Verse from the manuscripts of Cecil 
Sharp), this book gives a further selection of folk- 
song words from the MSS of three more collectors, 
S. Baring-Gould, G. B. Gardiner, and H. E. D. 
Hammond. In his extensive Introduction Mr Reeves 
pays particular attention to the theme of fertility, 
which singers in an agricultural society saw as an 
‘Everlasting Circle’. 16th May 25s 
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Robert Graves 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE TOADSTOOL GOD 


Little slender lad, whose flesh is bitter, 

Lightning engendered, born from dung of mares, 
For whom ages and leagues are dice to throw with, 
Smile back at me: for while entranced you wander 
Through everywhere and nowhere, 

Drunk with our Virgin Mother’s hymn 

Of ecstasy to your immanent godhead, 

Entranced I follow. 


Little secret god, toad-headed, 

Grand-master of magicians, 

When pirates stole you at Icaria 

Wild ivy gripped their rigging, every oar 
Changed to a serpent, panthers held the poop, 

A giant vine sprouted from the mast-crotch, 

And overboard they plunged, the whey-faced crew — 
So perish all who flout you. 


Lead us with your song, Queen of the Earth! 
Twinned to the god, I follow comradely 

Through his first rainbow-limbo, webbed in white, 
Through chill Tyrrhenian grottoes, under water, 
Where dolphins weave among the marble rocks, 
Through sword-bright jungles, tangles of conjecture, 
Through halls of fear ceilinged with incubi, 
Through blazing treasure-chambers walled with gems, 
Their domes pillared with naked Caryatids; 

Then mount at last on wings into pure air, 
Peering down with regal eye upon 

Five-fruited orchards of Elysium. 
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And still she drowsily sings: 

Tender her-voice, the notes come linked together 
In intricate golden chains paid out 

Slowly across brocaded cramoisy, 

Or unfold like leaves from the jade-green shoot 
Of a rising tree whose blossoms are her tears . . . 
O, whenever she pauses, my heart quails 

Until the sound renews. 


Phryneus, lender of sight, forgive me 

Should I have uttered word, or words, amiss: 
Speak for me to Heaven’s porter Ogmius, 
Propped on his oak-club by the brazen Gate, 

That he may pass me through, when my star falls, 
Who have ambrosia eaten, and yet live. 


Louis MacNeice 


REFLECTIONS 


The mirror above my fireplace reflects the reflected 

Room in my window; I look in the mirror at night 

And see two rooms, the first where left is right 

And the second, beyond the reflected window, corrected 

But there | am standing back to my back. The standard 

Lamp comes thrice in my mirror, twice in my window, 

The fire in the mirror lies two rooms away through the window, 
The fire in the window lies one room away down the terrace, 
My actual room stands sandwiched between confections 
Of night and lights and glass and in both directions 

I can see beyond and through the reflections the street lamps 
At home outdoors where my indoors rooms lie stranded, 
Where a taxi perhaps will drive in through the bookcase 
Whose books are not for reading and past the fire 

Which gives no warmth and pull up by my desk 

At which I cannot write since I am not lefthanded. 


RESTAURANT CAR 


Fondling only to throttle the nuzzling moment 
Smuggled under the table, hungry or not 
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We roughride over the sleepers, finger the menu, 
Avoid our neighbours’ eyes and wonder what 


Mad country moves beyond the steamed-up window 
So fast into the past we could not keep 

Our feet on it one instant. Soup or grapefruit? 

We had better eat to pass the time, then sleep 


To pass the time. The water in the carafe 

Shakes its hips, both glass and soup plate spill, 
The tomtom beats in the skull, the waiters totter 
Along their invisible tightrope. For good or ill, 


For fish or meat, with single tickets only, 

Our journey still in the nature of a surprise, 
Could we, before we stop where all must change, 
Take one first risk and catch our neighbours’ eyes? 


fHESWIPER 


Through purblind night the wiper 

Reaps a swathe of water 

On the screen; we shudder on 
And hardly hold the road, 

All we can see a segment 

Of blackly shining asphalt 

With the wiper moving across it 
Clearing, blurring, clearing. 


But what to say of the road? 
The monotony of its hardly 
Visible camber, the mystery 
Of its far invisible margins, 
Will these be always with us, 
The night being broken only 
By lights that pass or meet us 
From others in moving boxes? 


Boxes of glass and water, 
Upholstered, equipped with dials 
Professing to tell the distance 

We have gone, the speed we are going, 
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But not a gauge nor needle 

To tell us where we are going 

Or when day will come, supposing 
This road exists in daytime. 


For now we cannot remember 
Where we were when it was not 
_Night, when it was not raining, 

Before this car moved forward 

And the wiper backward and forward 

Lighting so little before us 

Of a road that, crouching forward, 
We watch move always towards us, 


Which through the tiny segment 
Cleared and blurred by the wiper 
Is sucked in under our wheels 

To be spewed behind us and lost 
While we, dazzled by darkness, 
Haul the black future towards us 
Peeling the skin from our hands; 

And yet we hold the road. 


Thom Gunn 


AN INHABITANT 


Watching you try to size me up, I pause 

To tease the teaser, but admire meanwhile 

The candour in your assessal of the market 

From the snowy pillars by the Bank: the style 

With which you loaf there planning to break laws. 


That nonchalance, carried like a conviction, 
Comes from a practical cunning at your trade, 
Confidence in your judgement, and the denial 
That a good act repeated should be made 
Either a mystique or an affliction. 


Well, maybe payment is a side-issue, 
Far less corrupting than the motives of 
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Blond vanity, domination, or self-pity 
—Symbionts entering with the face of love 
To rule the brain and branch into the tissue. 


You tilt back with a silent gap-toothed laugh, 
Deciding that I’m equal to you; then, 

That problem over, turn away, resuming 

The appraisal of more profitable men; 

And throwing back a nod and wink pad off. 


Being neither the compelled obsessive turk, 

Nor the protagonist of the play Malaise, 

But bourgeois and good-humoured, you move knowing 
It is for pleasure and gain that you appraise: 

Gain of a healthy body at its work. 


Poe DLESOr THESNIGHT 


Open, box, for the child 

Who lifts out, one by one, 
Impudent and self-willed 

Dolls from the living heap 

— Their antics never done 
Which took him from his sleep. 


Lion and citizen, 

Soldier in pose of fight, 

A wicker stork, small men, 
Small gods and animals... 
The box is emptied out: 

The floor is bright with dolls. 


Year after year the same, 

A town of perfect size. 

Who calls it a mere game? 
Round him, alive and shrunk 
Each finished burgher lies, 
Whose cargoes have been sunk. 


He learns their histories— 
Jerk, posture, giggle, prance, 
And grows to recognize 
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In each doll, passive, faded, 
Some man who is at once 
Transfigured and degraded. 


At length he writes it down, 

Recording what befalls 

Until the dark is gone. 

Children who know by heart 
’ The vices of their dolls 

Will stay awake at night. 


Hilary Corke 


ALL WITH THAT HOPE 


All with that hope we start that knows no boding, 
A world that like a parent is pure feeding 
And then, a child, will run to do our bidding 
And bring no bane at all: 
All with that fear we end without relieving 
Either for loss of all or loss of heaven, 
Both to believing and to unbelieving 
Anguish of footless fall. 


Between these ends a stretch of neutral pasture 

As between armies, before the one is master, 

The fear shown real, the hope a flown imposture, 
And all the grain ground small 

By march of iron heel and not by thresher: 

We are that grain and wait the tramplers’ pleasure 

As cattle watch the flesher and unflesher 
Stabled stiff in stall. 


Come my own, come my own, the corn is bending 

Under its fulness still, the house still standing 

Of pillared stalks, the incense still ascending 
Of pollen spiring tall: 

Not yet: there’s yet a field for our endearing: 

Not yet but soon, slowly but ever nearing 

(Backwards of hope) forward the ranks of fearing 
Drive in an endless wall. 
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Norman Beswick 


ONE FINALLY BEREAVED 
I 


The wounding optimism of the rarely hurt 
is no hollower than this sunshine now 
which shines though he will give it no response. 


He does not know he is blinking. He has emerged 
from dark into mocking light. And all he can show 
is a new edge to his voice, a different stance. 


He flexes fingers that must once again 
control his instrument, and with a sick weight 
burning his throat, he walks heavy-footed back 


knowing as Orpheus did the journey through pain 
to the heart of pain, a terrible kind of sight 
tearing him back from hope to the last lack. 


2 


The longest lived dies soon enough. 

I search for words to say but no words come 
to condone the killing world 

terribly dumb now that her lips are dumb. 


Say that the miracle no longer works 

but while it worked it was a miracle 

—atoms that spoke and loved 

and had opinions and knew one historical 

moment of thudding blood from another; 

and were she whom people loved as a gracious lady 
and he loved as his wife, half of a marriage, 

symbol and mother. 


So if no better, it is still no worse 
that till this thing she has become 
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she was that miracle. 

But dumb. -«:— 

Although no worse it is no better. 

Words choke the throat— ‘the world’s fraud’ — and although 
the fraud was beautiful... 

nothing condones the killing universe, no 

comforting words come. 

Miracles fade, her lips are mute and dumb 


though there was miracle, though it was beautiful. 


John Fuller 


ALEX’S GAME 


He sets the table with sponge firs in tubs— 

Lung sculpture trees—and turkeys’ iron fans, 

A palace-garage-castle, fleets of vans 

In stalls flecked yellow-red, indian clubs 
Mountains, and so on. When a lorry’s hubs 
Swerve and blurt off their small black tyres, a lead 
Farm girl with plasticene and matchstick head 
Oil into midget axles smartly rubs 

And fits the baby quoits again. He reaches 

For a squat cowboy in red plastic breeches 
Stretched round a missing horse, sets him to guard 
The girl. But look what she does: up she swings 
Her one stiff arm and belts the cowboy hard. 
Now that was not in his imaginings. 


TRE ota. 


Your buttonholes for eyes, your solemn face, 
The golden hair against your sleeping back: 
This is no other time, no other place, 

A moment certain as the almanac, 

Vivid as weather, quiet as the deep, 

As innocent as hands that curl in sleep. 


For dreams disguise our wish to be awake 
With bells, lagoons and squalls of tinsel trees. 
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In dreams you are not cruel, yet can’t fake 
An understanding of your cruelties. 

Later, we’re on the road: our object is 

To judge a dead art’s possibilities. 


The radiator choked with butterflies, 

We reach the city in a thumbed-down car 
And I discover that the staring eyes 

And cool lips of the promised statue are 
Though fabulous, immortalized in stone, 
Less rare and calm and perfect than your own. 


For, in the camera’s illusion, he 

Preserved a moment from a laughing past, 

A consolation for inconstancy, 

Carefree, amorous, dynamic, vast, 

Making a message on a mantelpiece, 

A famous face sent by a friend from Greece. 


But when we view the postcard subject fresh, 
Gazing from curls to reconstructed toes, 
Gone is the gentle and the human flesh, 
Slyly dramatic in a talking pose: 

Instead I see, and think I understand 

The broken smile, whips in the missing hand. 
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man with frizzy fair hair, a pale freckled complexion and a 

small tight mouth that was usually pursed in a reflective and 
rather sceptical smile. His name was Peter Wright. I met him one 
summer at an agricultural camp in Yorkshire. During the winter I 
had been working nights at a bread factory near London, but when 
June came | felt the familiar desire for normal working hours and 
the open air, and so! travelled north. The camp had formed part of an 
aerodrome at one time, and there were still overgrown runways and 
crumbling concrete pillboxes in the neighbouring fields. After the war 
the five acres of land it occupied had been given back to the local 
farmers, who had been using it since then as a hostel for casual 
labourers. A damp neglected place now, a shabby collection of 
wooden and corrugated iron buildings clustered round a water tower, 
it stood behind a barbed wire fence at the side of a main road. 
Peter and | arrived there on the same afternoon. We got off the bus 
together outside the front gate, and after we had paid the Warden 
a week’s board and lodging in advance he escorted us from his 
office to our sleeping quarters. I had a rucksack on my back, and 
Peter carried a new leather suitcase. 

The Warden told us he was a retired police sergeant. A burly florid 
man in a tweed suit, he had squinting bloodshot eyes and thick coil- 
ing ginger hair on the backs of his hands. ‘Well, I hope you two lads 
like peace and quiet,’ he said, emphasizing the last three words. 
We both assured him that was what we had come to the camp 
for. 

‘Good enough,’ he said grimly. ‘The other fellows here make too 
much noise altogether. You can start off by setting ’em a good 
example.’ There were about seventy people in the camp, he ex- 
plained, including some girls. 

He showed us into a black nissen hut, which we were to share 


H: was a year or two younger than myself, a tall slim young 
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_ with four other men, and gave us adjoining beds under a frosted glass 

window at the far end. After we had unrolled the palliasses and made 
up our beds with grey army blankets we talked to one another while 
we unpacked our bags. 

Peter had come from Nottingham, where his father was the 
manager of a bookshop. He had attended a progressive school till he 
was eighteen, where he had received, he said, a scientific education. 
Then he had done his national service in the navy at Portsmouth. 
Afterwards he had worked in his father’s shop for a while, and 
finally he had become a salesman for a new tonic wine company. 
Travelling up and down the country, unsuccessfully trying to get 
orders for his product, he had suffered from car sickness, his nerves 
had become strained, and in the end he had had to go into a sana- 
torium. While he was there he learned that the company had gone 
bankrupt soon after he left it, and this news had given him a certain 

dour satisfaction, and even helped to hasten his recovery. Now, he 
said, he was at least physically fit again, and he had come along to 
the camp to recuperate in a healthy atmosphere. 

After this conversation Peter and I became acquainted with the 
other men in the hut and settled down easily into the routine of 
camp life. It was a careless and unrestricted existence most of the 

time. The only thing I objected to was the early rising. The farmers 
would call for us in cars and lorries after breakfast and drive us out 
to our work in the fields, where we would break off at noon to eat 
sandwiches and drink tea from a flask in the shade of a hedge, and 
then return to work until five o’clock, when the farmers would col- 
lect us again and drive us back to camp in time for dinner. In the 
evening we would lounge about on our beds, watch television in the 
recreation room or walk a mile down the road for a drink at the 
village pub. 

Peter always behaved tolerantly towards the other men in the 
hut and myself; he realized that we hadn’t had his advantages in 
life. ‘Of course, old man,’ he said to me once, ‘you haven’t had a 
scientific education. You're the artistic type.’ And he nodded at the 
Van Gogh portrait that I had cut from a magazine and pinned up on 
the inside of my locker door. It gave him a secure feeling, I found, 
to label people and file them away in his mind for future reference. 
He had immense self confidence, despite his failure as a salesman, 
and he loved to argue. He would argue about anything. The 
revival of the Liberal Party, the organization of British Railways, 
the hydrogen bomb, the female anatomy, the colour problem 
in South Africa, England’s chances in the next test match: no subject 
was alien to him, or above or beneath him; no subject was too simple 
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or too complicated for him not to have a theory about it. His 
favourite expression was, ‘It stands to reason, old man’, and with 
remorseless logic he would probe into the entrails of any subject 
and dig out the facts. He had a disdain for what he called romantic 
evasions, and in our discussions | often irritated him with my naive 
remarks. But he never took offence; he was always polite with me. 
He would shake his head, purse his lips and explain my errors of 
judgement away quite cheerfully. 

He was strongly against all kinds of political, religious and philo- 
sophical mysticism and tyranny. His favourite book was Haeckel’s 
Riddle of the Universe, and his favourite newspaper the Manchester 
Guardian, which he had ordered from the village shop soon after 
his arrival. After dinner he would sit down with the paper at the 
long scrubbed trestle table in the middle of the hut, push aside the 
empty beer bottles that usually stood there, adjust his hornrimmed 
glasses and concentrate on his reading, turning the pages and smooth- 
ing out the creases with methodical fingers. He always read the leader 
columns first and then flicked over to the front page to see if he 
agreed with the editorial comments on the news. When he had 
finished he would slide his glasses back in their case, snap it shut, 
fold his paper up neatly and place it on the shelf above his bed. 

In the hut there was a man named Curly, who was partly bald 
but had a bulge of matted curly greyish hair behind his ears. He 
had been in the Merchant Navy, and there were faded red and blue 
mermaids tattooed on his forearms, and his blue jeans were held up 
by a wide leather belt with a brass buckle. In the evening, while 
Peter was reading, he would perch himself on the iron stove at one 
end of the table, rest his head against the rusty pipe that poked up 
through the ceiling, and pick his false teeth with a matchstick. 
When Peter revealed that he had been in the Royal Navy Curly 
asked him about the ships he had served on and the countries he 
had visited. After a pause Peter replied, ‘Actually I never went to 
sea at all. I did my service at a shore base.’ And he explained how 
the navy had employed him as a schoolmaster, teaching backward 
matelots how to read and write, while Curly spat out his match and 
drummed his heels on the stove. However, Peter knew more about 
the sea than Curly. He went into the technical details of navigation, 
flag signalling and the ballasting of cargo vessels, and soon Curly 
was impressed in spite of himself, especially when Peter produced 
a length of string and converted it into a leadline by tying knots in 
it and fixing a meat skewer on the end. 

Another occupant of thé hut, Wilkinson, who was hovering 
behind them, murmured, ‘Aye, he’s a clever lad all right,’ and Peter, 
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suspecting sarcasm, glanced round at him sharply. But Wilkinson’s 
round ingenuous face was solemn; his remark had been perfectly 
serious. He was only eighteen, and he respected Peter, who had 
beaten him at darts and table tennis in the recreation room and 
taught him how to play chess. 

There was no opposition to Peter from the other two men in the 

hut either. Foley, the Irishman, was too small and shy to push him- 
self forward, and when he did speak his brogue was unintelligible. 
He had been tramping the roads and sleeping in haystacks before he 
turned up at the camp, and he was too restless to get involved in a 
long conversation. He only owned one pair of boots, some old 
wellingtons with holes in the toes, which he shuffled about in all 
the time. And Mick Baxter, who slept in a corner, shielded from 
sight by his locker and a line of damp underwear, was a taciturn 
middleaged man who was never happy unless he was working. He 

.spent his evenings crouched on his bed in his hideout, washing 
clothes in a tin basin, darning socks and scraping mud off his boots 
ready for the morning. His only vice seemed to be smoking in bed. 
One night, falling asleep with his cherrywood pipe in his mouth, he 
had sprinkled ash on his blankets and set them alight, and this was 
the only time I ever heard him raise his voice. 

Peter was certainly clever, as Wilkinson had remarked. He had a 
great capacity for absorbing knowledge, a wonderful memory for 
the printed word. He was stubborn in his opinions, and he had the 
courage to back them up. He was good natured at heart, candid and. 
sincere, and he was not easily depressed. Also, he was a conscientious 
workman. As | slept next to him, and often found myself working 
beside him in the fields. we were soon on intimate terms, and I even 
learned to appreciate his good qualities. 

We were stooking wheat together one day when it began to rain. 
A dark sky started drizzling at four in the afternoon, and at a 
quarter to five, with our saturated shirts sticking to our backs, we 
decided to finish for the day and look for shelter in a barn. As we 
trudged across the sodden fields I muttered something in a miserable 
voice about the elements being hostile. ‘I don’t understand you, old 
man,’ Peter said, walking with his chest out and his shoulders thrown 
back. ‘It stands to reason, doesn’t it, that the elements are neutral? 
They’re not hostile at all. It’s your imagination. They’re not against 
you or anyone, old man. They can’t be.’ He was quite right of 
course. But Peter would never try to fit in with another person’s 
mood. Truth always prevailed with him, and in a way I envied him 
his integrity. 

Another thing about Peter that made me feel uncomfortable was 
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his national insurance card, which was fully stamped up. He dis- 
played it to us in the hut once, and the sight of it gave Curly and 
myself a sense of guilt. After studying it Curly scratched the grey 
bristles on his chin ruefully. ‘No,’ he said at last, ‘I don’t think I'll 
join after all,’ and Peter gave his wry sober smile and turned away. 

Peter usually admired wit more than humour. His sense of humour 
was not so well developed as his other senses. When he was in the 
middle of a discourse one could often annoy him by taunting him 
with surrealistic questions. ‘Be serious, old man,’ he would say, 
smiling uneasily. Triviality made him impatient, especially if it 
interrupted the flow of his talk. ‘All right, old man, all right. But I 
wish you'd try to be serious.’ Certain forms of humour flew over 
his head like paper darts. An old Will Hay comedy film was screened 
on the television one night, and Peter walked out halfway through 
it. ‘I don’t care for those old slapstick routines,’ he commented after- 
wards. ‘They seem pointless to me.’ 

However, he was a sociable person most of the time. On Friday 
evening, when a crowd of people from the camp collected at the 
village pub to sing songs round the piano, he would be there among 
them, strolling about drinking cider and smacking his lips in appre- 
ciation (‘There’s nothing like it on a hot summer night. You should 
try a glass, old man.’), talking to a gawky local girl in a corner seat 
(‘Well, it stands to reason, doesn’t it, that repression of the normal 
instincts of humanity does no one any good?’), or handing round a 
packet of corktipped cigarettes (‘Come on, take one, old man, No, I 
don’t smoke myself. I only bought them to give away.’). One could 
never criticize Peter’s generosity, which was always magnanimous 
and thoroughly rational. He approved of the idea of a welfare state 
because it sprang from these qualities. And whether he was distribut- 
ing drinks, cigarettes or advice he always seemed absolutely con- 
fident that his gifts would be received with genuine gratitude. 

I only once saw him nonplussed. 

This happened late in August, during the harvest season, a few 
days before Peter left the camp to start a regular job in a London 
advertising agency. We were resting on our beds one evening, after a 
day spent forking barley, when two newcomers arrived. One was 
short, blond, lean and wiry, erratic in his movements, and had a 
reedy educated voice. The other was broad and swaggering, with a 
dark square fleshily handsome face, and wore a tan gaberdine suit. 
The Warden blustered into the hut with them and indicated the 
two empty beds opposite Peter’s and mine. 

‘Here you are,’ he said. He was bad tempered because of the heat, 
and he mopped the nape of his neck with his khaki handkerchief. 
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“You get up at six thirty. Breakfast’s at seven. Lights out before 
half past eleven. And I don’t want any noise after that. All right?’ 

“Who’s that character think he is?’ the dark man said when the 
Warden had gone out. He spoke American with a discernible English 
accent. 

‘I didn’t catch his name,’ his companion laughed. 

‘Pushing us around. I don’t think | like it.’ 

‘Don’t bother, Stan.’ 

_ They opened the wooden lockers and began to unpack their bags, 
which were covered with gaudy sticky labels. The blond man, whose 
name was Harold, talked with us, but his friend, Stanley, was silent 
and sullen. 

‘Is there a boozer round here, you chaps?’ Harold asked. He 
loosened the polka dotted silk scarf at his throat and took off his 
cream linen jacket. 

There was a pub, I told him, a mile along the road, in the centre 
of the village. 

‘Good show. Perhaps we’ll see you chaps there tonight.’ 

“You probably will.’ 

‘If we can make it,’ Peter butted in. ‘We’ve been hard at work all 
day.’ 

‘A little work won’t kill you,’ Stanley said abruptly. 

‘Wait until you’ve done some, old man,’ Peter advised him. “Ten 
hours’ harvest work is no joke.’ He followed this up with an account 
of our activities that day, while I put my hand over my eyes in 
embarrassment and they exchanged pitying and scornful glances. 

‘It might interest you to know,’ Harold said when Peter had 
finished, ‘that we’ve come here to rest after a hectic month in 
Cannes.’ His voice was whimsical. ‘Isn’t that right, Stan?’ 

‘Work,’ Stan muttered, his blue jaw jutting out. “What does he 
know about work?’ 

Peter lay with his hands clasped behind his head and stared at 
them calmly across the aisle that separated our beds from theirs. 
Harold giggled to himself and rearranged the articles on the shelves 
of his locker. Stanley stood frowning and tapping his foot, a cigarette 
in the corner of his mouth jerking and curling smoke across his face. 

‘Work,’ he growled. ‘If you’d worked like Harold and me you 
might have something to shout about.’ 

‘I didn’t know people worked in Cannes,’ Peter said. 

‘Very clever,’ Stanley mocked. ‘Isn’t he clever, Harry” 

‘If it’s any of your business,’ Harold said wearily, ‘Stan is refer- 
ring to the work we did during the war. We.were in the same 
squadron together. That was before your time of course.’ 
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‘That’s right. In the same squadron together. We were buddies, © 
Harry and me. And we worked.’ | 

‘After we were shot down,’ Harold explained, ‘we were put In a_ 
prison camp for a couple of years. It was in Germany, you know. | 
And we had to work there.’ 

‘He doesn’t know the meaning of the word.’ 

‘You mean to say you were in the RAF?’ Peter asked. He raised 
his head from his pillow and stared at them. 

‘We worked,’ Stanley said, avoiding Peter’s eyes. ‘That’s all you 
need to know.’ And picking up his soap and towel he walked away 
towards the door. 

‘I thought officers weren’t supposed to work,’ Peter persisted. 

‘Calling me a liar, son?’ Stanley said, swinging round in the door- 
way. 

‘Oh, don’t bother with him,’ Harold interrupted. 

‘I’m not calling you anything, old man,’ Peter replied. ‘I merely 
said I didn’t think officers were allowed to work when they were 
prisoners of war. Not according to the Geneva Convention anyway.’ 

Stanley laughed bitterly. “We worked, my boy, whatever it says 
in the Geneva Convention. We worked, and all we got to eat in the 
evening was a plate of cabbage soup and a slice of black bread.’ 

‘Never mind, Stan,’ Harold said. 

Twirling his sponge bag in his hand so that the string coiled 
round his forefinger, he strolled over and joined his friend in the 
doorway, and they stood looking down the length of the nissen hut 
at us, Harold with quiet amusement and Stanley with open 
contempt. 

‘I was just telling him,’ Stanley said. ‘If he wants to get snotty, so 
can I.’ 

They turned and walked out together, and we could hear Harold 
giggling as they.crunched along the cinder path to the washroom. 

‘Well, they’re an odd couple,’ Peter commented, sitting up on 
his bed. 

‘They'd be all right if you’d stop needling them.’ 

‘Needling them? What are you getting at, old man? My remarks 
were completely innocent. If they were RAF officers they shouldn’t 
have worked. As I said, there’s a clause in the Geneva Convention. 
If they worked they've only themselves to blame.’ 

‘They probably had a bad time and don’t like to be reminded of it.’ 

‘That’s all very well, but they needn’t have worked. Personally 
I doubt if they did work; I doubt if they were RAF officers at all. 
They looked more like a couple of spivs to me.’ 

‘Forget about it, Peter.’ 
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- ‘No, I don’t see why I should,’ he said. ‘I think they’re just spin- 
hing a yarn, trying to impress us. I don’t see why we should let them 
get away with it. Although,’ he added, ‘it should be easy enough to 
catch them out.’ 

Harold and Stanley came back to the hut after a while and began 

_to change into fresh clothes. Sitting upright, with his arms folded 

across his knees, Peter watched them dressing. Stanley was grumb- 
ling about the showers, which were cold, and about the dirty state 
the washroom was in, while Harold, humming a tune under his 
breath, combed his hair back from his bony forehead and studied 
his reflection in a tarnished pocket mirror. 

“What have you been up to in Cannes?’ Peter began, and I hastily 
slid my legs over the edge of my bed. 

‘Up to?’ Harold said, nudging a wave in his hair. 

‘What’s he mean, up to?’ Stanley asked as I rose to my feet. He 

-glared at Peter and slammed his locker door shut. 
— ‘On holiday, I suppose?’ Peter ventured. 

I walked between them as unobtrusively as possible. 

‘If you like to think we were on holiday,’ Stan said, ‘you go 
ahead and think it.’ 

‘I was only asking you a question, old man,’ Peter was saying as I 
escaped into the open air. 

The country surrounding the camp was flat and colourless, with 
the harsh geometrical look of owned land. Usually a bleak wind 
blew unresisted across the fields, but tonight it had dropped, and 
the air was still warm. I went out the back gate and wandered 
along a lane bordered by low and severely lopped hedges. A stout 
woman in a beret and a purple flowered dress rode past me on a 
bicycle, and I called out good evening to her, but she didn’t answer. 
The men at the camp were disliked by the local people. After a 
night at the pub, where they occasionally brawled and broke glasses, 
they would saunter back to the camp in groups, singing and shout- 
ing in the dark, and stopping on their way to urinate on front lawns 
and steal roses from the village gardens. I left the lane and climbed 
a stile into a field. The ground was bristling with corn stubble, which 
brushed against my canvas shoes and pricked my bare ankles as I 
walked. I squatted down on a patchwork of old leaves under a gorse 
bush and sat watching the sun move down the sky. Soon it was a 
distinct red disc, and I waited till it was cut in half by the roof of 
a farmhouse before I stirred. Dusk had almost settled by the time | 
reached the camp, and in the direction of the village, as I walked 
towards the hut, I could see clouds like clusters of dark grapes 
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I found Peter sitting on his own with his newspaper spread out — 
before him on the table.The lights were switched on in the hut, five 
bare bulbs dangling from the ceiling, and old Baxter, who had been 
working overtime up on the wolds, was already snoring behind 
his barricade of washing. Peter looked round at me eagerly. 

‘Well, I had it out with them,’ he announced. ‘According to the 
big Canadian, he was a pilot, and the other chap was his navigator. 
I must confess, old man, I didn’t believe a word they said.’ 

The air in the hut was stuffy now, with an acrid metallic odour, 
and the curving iron walls made cracking sounds as they relaxed. I 
undressed and climbed into bed naked, propped myself up against 
my pillow and.opened a book. After a moment Peter was standing 
over me. 

‘Not coming for a drink” 

He was wearing his checked green sports jacket and baggy shiny 
flannel trousers. His white shirt, open at the neck, was turned down 
neatly over the collar of the jacket, and his frizzy brown hair, 
freshly brushed and parted, projected further from one side of his 
head than the other. 

‘I don’t feel like one tonight,’ I told him, and so he went off alone. 

At that time there were a few girls staying at the camp, and on 
Friday nights they organized a dance in the long wooden recreation 
room, dismantling the table tennis table and shoving the chairs back 
against the walls. Soon I could hear the radiogram throbbing out 
quicksteps and foxtrots; a girl’s scream drifted over to me, followed 
by men’s catcalls and laughter. Then the music was drowned by 
rain, which swept suddenly along the roof of the hut, startling me 
out of a doze. 

Presently Curly, Wilkinson and Foley walked in, armed with 
bottles, and sat round the table drinking beer from tin mugs. The 
trestle table creaked under the weight of bottles and shook when 
they rested their elbows on it. 

‘Here you are,’ Curly said, tugging a bottle from his windcheater 
and tossing it into my lap. ‘Your mate sent you this.’ 

‘Which one is that?’ 

‘Old Pete of course,’ he said, and winked. ‘We saw him at the 
pub with a couple of new blokes. A very dodgy looking couple, 
believe me. I’m going to keep out of their way.’ 

Just then young Wilkinson, whose eyes were glazed, stepped 
back from the table and collapsed on his bed, and Curly got up to 
drag his shoes off and throw a blanket over him. Then he and 
Foley retired for the night, leaving the lights for the last man in to 
switch off, and I lay reading and listening to the rain trickling 
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down the grooves in the corrugated iron. 

_ After a while Peter entered jauntily, wearing his plastic mac. When 
he opened the door I could see slanting lines of rain against the 
darkness, splashing on the step outside and rebounding in little 
silver streaks. ‘Well, they were down at the pub,’ he confided 
immediately. ‘Both of them were canned when | got there. | think 
they must have been drinking gin. Then they came back to the 
dance, but they couldn’t get round the floor properly, and the big 
one made a pass at one of the girls. He must have handled her 
pretty roughly because the Warden had to speak to him. Anyway, 
there was some sort of a quarrel, and then they left, and just now, 
when I came out, I saw them walking up and down the road 
together, cooling off in the rain.’ 

_ He stopped for breath, and we both looked across at Harold and 
Stanley’s empty beds. ‘I had a feeling something like this would 
happen,’ Peter assured me. He yawned and, taking a toothbrush 
from his locker, went out again to the washroom. 

The rain clattered on the roof and echoed through the hut. 

Flung open abruptly, the door slammed back against the wall, 
and Stanley appeared, a dripping trench coat draped over his 
hunched shoulders, and his black hair shining and flattened on his 
head. Behind him came Harold, protesting loudly, and the two of 
them marched up the hut between the beds. Wilkinson groaned in 
his sleep, throwing out an arm, and Baxter’s bemused face showed 
for an instant above his washing line. Curly and Foley peered over 
their blankets, their eyes rolling, and then ducked their heads out 
of sight again. Harold followed Stanley to the end of the hut, gesti- 
culating and speaking in a shrill pleading voice. 

‘You can’t just leave, Stan. Where can we go? Why don’t you 
stay and work for the week? We’ve paid for the week. It’s simply 
wasting money.’ 

‘I tell you I’m going,’ Stanley said, his face flushed and scowling. 
Under his trench coat he wore a fawn sweater, which had a black 
and white design depicting two stags with interlocked antlers on 
the front. As he spoke he let the coat drop to the floor while he 
snatched a corduroy jacket from the wire hanger in his-locker and 
pulled it on. Then he retrieved the coat, and buttoned and belted 
it on himself so tightly that creases formed across his back from 
armpit to armpit. 

Harold stood watching him desperately, dressed in a navy blue 
blazer with an RAF badge sewn on the breast pocket. A striped tie 
hung mournfully outside the lapels, and his blond hair was ruffled, 
a damp lock drooping on to his forehead. 
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‘You can’t just walk out like this, Stan. You know what the posi- | 
tion is. We've no capital. Everything’s gone. And we've been friends. 
You can’t walk out on a friend.’ And he clutched at his friend’s | 
arm, but Stanley shook his hand off and, turning away, began to- 
take clothes from the locker and stuff them into his valise. 

‘We've been together too long,’ Harold insisted. 

‘That’s just what I’ve been thinking,’ Stanley said. 

Harold stepped back, his mouth twitching. Then he noticed me 
watching them, and clamped his lips together. After hesitating he 
finally crossed over to my bed. I was still holding my book, a tattered 
novel by Max Brand from the camp library. 

‘What’s that you’re reading” he asked irritably. 

Now he was close to me | could see that he was nearing middle 
age. His face was gaunt and sallow, his eyelids red and gritty, and 
there were chapped patches round his thin lips. 

‘A western,’ I admitted. ‘It’s not very good.’ Over his shoulder, 
as he stooped towards me, | could see Stanley zipping up his 
valise. 

‘So you're a reader, are you?’ Harold said. His voice softened, ‘Oh, 
I knew you would be. You have an interesting face.’ 

‘It’s not a very interesting book.’ 

‘My God, I should have read more,’ he said. ‘When I think of 
the time I’ve wasted.’ He looked round furtively at Stanley, then 
turned back to me. ‘I’m not always like this, you know,’ he con- 
fessed. ‘Oh, I like a good time, | like to drink and talk and have 
fun and games, as you can see; but sometimes, when I’m on my own, 
I read books too, just like you. But it’s difficult to find the time, isn’t 
it? Don’t you find that? No, I’m not always like this. You see, I try 
to divide my life into two, as it were. Pleasures of the body and 
pleasures of the mind. You understand? Yes, I have my intellectual 
side. Why, I’ve read authors who are never printed over here. 
Genet, for example, Jean Genet. Ever heard of him? You should 
get hold of his books and read them. They're a revelation. Yes, he’s 
a fine writer, a unique writer. I'm sure you'd like him. Remember 
his name, won't you? Jean Genet. He’s French, you know. Can you 
read French?’ 

I shook my head. His voice thickened, became almost incoherent. 
His hand groped forward and rested on my bare shoulder. ‘You’re 
sunburnt,’ he said dreamily. ‘How do you find the time?’ 

‘Take your hand off,’ I told him, holding my breath as his finger- 
nails crawled on my skin. His mouth hung open again, and I could 
smell stale beer when he exhaled. He swayed over me, as though 
about to fall across the bed, but as I tensed myself to push his body 
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away he suddenly recovered, his face stiffened and, tucking his RAF 
tie into his blazer, he straightened himself up and stood rigidly at 
attention. 

_ ‘Leave him alone, Harry,’ Stan called out. He was ready to leave 
now, locking his bag and dropping the key in his pocket. 

‘Good God, I was only talking with him. Intellectual matters. 
“You wouldn’t understand. And he was decent to us when we arrived, 
Stan. Not like this other swine.’ And Harold pointed towards Peter, 
who had just entered, toying with his toothbrush. 

“Well, I’m going,’ Stanley said. 

“No, you're not, Stan, not without me. I can’t allow it. One week, 
‘Stan, that’s all. Stay just another few days. We need the work, you 
know we do. It’s nearly midnight, you know. We’d have to walk, 
and I’m worn out. No buses or anything. And it’s simply miles to 
Leeds.’ 

‘We'll ring for a taxi.’ 

Harold gave a tired smile. “You're joking, Stan.’ 

‘What? After what that bastard in the dance said to me? He 
insulted me, the son of a bitch. You heard what he said. You think 
I'd stay after that? How low can a man sink? I’m going, so make up 
your mind. In two minutes I’m going.’ 

Harold’s shoulders sagged in resignation. He went slowly over to 
his locker and began to pack his bag, while Stanley took out a 
packet of Astorias, lit one, and trickled smoke through his nostrils. 
When he had flicked the match over his shoulder he turned to scowl 
at Peter, who was approaching him up the hut. 

‘Leaving, old man?’ Peter said, raising his eyebrows. 

Stanley breathed out smoke. 

‘We can’t stand your goddamn face,’ he replied. “‘That’s why we’re 
leaving. What are you going to do about it?’ 

‘Well, there’s no need to be like that,’ Peter said. Frowning, he 
thought for a moment. ‘Frankly,’ he said, ‘I don’t believe you’re a 
Canadian at all.’ 

Stanley had grasped Peter by the lapels and was about to hit him 
in the face when Harold intervened. He insinuated his lithe body 
between them and elbowed them apart, saying urgently, ‘Don’t 
waste your energy on him, Stan. He’s not worth it,’ and Stanley 
allowed himself to be pushed back against his bed, where he stood 
brooding, a martyred expression on his face. ‘Never mind,’ Harold 
said gently. He patted Stanley on the shoulder, and then returned 
to his locker. 

Peter stood erect, his arms at his sides, still braced for the blow 
that had not been struck. At last his muscles relaxed. “Violence 
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doesn’t solve anything,’ he said uneasily. He glanced round at me- 
for confirmation, and J: gave him a feeble nod. On his face were 
beads of rain that looked like perspiration. | 

Stanley wrinkled his nose and sniffed. Lifting one foot and placing | 
it on the edge of his bed, he rested his forearm on his knee and 
leaned forward to face Peter again. , 

‘You’re a cockeyed insulting bastard, that’s what,’ he said 
deliberately. ‘You’re worse than that son of a bitch of a Warden 
who stuck his snotty nose into my business in the dance hall. Isn’t 
that right, Harry?’ 

Harold, who had recovered his whimsical manner, was combing 
his hair in his pocket mirror. ‘Don’t waste your breath on him, 
Stan,’ he said. ‘He’s simply a garrulous youth. That’s the only word 
for him.’ 

Stanley nodded gravely. ‘And what about all this old man crap?’ 
he said. 

‘Yes, his language is certainly archaic,’ Harold agreed. He giggled. 
‘I think it’s a sort of nervous tic with him.’ 

‘That’s just what I think,’ Stanley said. ‘How old are you, son?’ 
he asked. 

Blushing, Peter had retreated to the foot of his bed and was pluck- 
ing at the blankets with apprehensive fingers. “You have a right to 
say what you like about me, I suppose,’ he said. 

‘Who's talking about right?’ Stanley demanded. His foot slipped 
off the edge of his bed and crashed on the concrete floor, raising dust 
that clouded and hovered for a second: Peter started, then pursed 
his lips. ‘I’ll say what I goddamn like about you, my boy, and you 
won't do a thing about it. How old did you say you was?’ Stanley 
asked, taking a pace forward. 

‘I didn’t say.’ 

‘How old? 

‘Twentyone.’ 

‘Hear that, Harry?’ Stanley called. ‘He’s twentyone.’ He was 
standing with his elbows out now, his clenched hands poised on 
his hips. ‘Hell,’ he said, ‘I’m nearly twice your age, son, and I can 
say without boasting, I can say I could beat you mentally, physically 


and financially. What about that?’ He paused, as though surprised 
by his own eloquence. 


Peter cleared his throat, his eyes lowered. 


‘Mentally, physically and financially,’ Stanley repeated, savouring 
the words. 


‘I’m not saying you couldn't,’ Peter said. 
“You're not saying anything,’ Stanley told him. ‘You’re not say- 
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1g anything whatsoever. And we all know why youre not, don’t 
re?” 

Reaching out his arm he snapped his thumb and forefinger under 
eter’s nose. Then he picked up his valise. ‘Ready, Harold,’ he 
alled. His voice and face were placid, and almost benevolent now. 
“Oh, wait a minute, Stan.’ 

You can catch me up,’ Stanley said. 

And without looking back at Peter he swaggered down the hut 
0 the door. He shrugged his shoulders, standing in the doorway, 
yhile he inhaled the night air. Then he was gone in the darkness. 
larold followed him. He left a few articles scattered on his locker 
helves, and as he hurried past I saw that his bag was gaping open, 
vith a silk scarf and a wad of shirt protruding. He went out without 
hutting the door. 

A fragrance of wet leaves and grass filtered into the hut, and 
vhen their footsteps had faded along the cinder path the silence 
ibrated strangely, like sibilant whispers in my ears, and I realized 
hat the rain had lapsed into a drizzle. 

Curly and Foley stirred under their blankets. One of them, I 
hink it was Curly, began to cough, and the cough changed into a 
usky laugh. Peter had fallen back on his bed and was gazing up 
t the corrugated roof, his eyes narrowed against the glare from 
he electric bulbs. I remember that I hadn’t thanked him for the 
eer he had sent me back from the pub, but it seemed tactless to 
peak just then, and so, squirming over in bed, I turned my face to 
he wall. 

After a moment | heard him speak. ‘I couldn’t really understand 
hem, old man,’ he said softly. 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ I told him. ‘Put the lights out when you’re 
eady, Peter.’ 

He didn’t answer me. After the rain it was so quiet in the hut 
hat I could hear him breathing. Presently I closed my eyes, and 
efore he switched off the lights I was asleep. 
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seven a.m. news-and-weather to tell me today will be a badi 
day. First thing when I come down the third floor hall of the: 
Clinics’ Building to open up the office I find a pile of patients’ records: 
waiting for me just outside the door, punctual as the morning paper.. 
But it is a thin pile, and sure as Thursday’s a full day with us, I know) 
I’ll have to spend a good half hour phoning every station in the: 
Record Room to chase those missing records down. Already, so early ' 
in the morning, my white eyelet blouse is losing starch, and I can! 
feel a little wet patch spreading under each arm. The sky outside: 
is low, thick, and yellow as hollandaise. I shove open the one window | 
in the office to change the air; nothing happens. Everything hangs: 
still, heavier than wet laundry in a basement. Then I cut the string’ 
around the record folders and, staring up at me from the cover of’ 
the top record, I see stamped in red ink: DEAD. DEAD. DEAD. 

I try to make the letters out to read DEAF, only it doesn’t work. 
Not that I’m superstitious. Even though the ink is smeared rusty 
as blood on the cover of the case history, it simply means Lillian 
Ulmer is Dead, and Number Nine-one-seven-oh-six cancelled in the 
Record Room’s active file for once and forever. Grim Billy at Station 
Nine has mixed the numbers up again, meaning me no harm. Still 
and all, with the sky so dark, and the hurricane rumbling up the 
coast, closer every time | turn around, I feel Lillian Ulmer, rest her 
soul, has started my day off on the wrong foot. 

When my boss Miss Taylor comes in, I ask why they don’t burn 
the records of the people gone to Blossom Street to save room in the 
files. But she says they often keep the records around a bit, if the 
disease is interesting, in case there might be a statistical survey of 
patients who lived or died with it. 

It was my friend Dotty Berrigan in Alcoholic Clinic told me about 
Blossom Street. Dotty took it on herself to show me around the 
Hospital when I first signed on as Secretary in Adult Psychiatric, she 
being right down the hall from me and we sharing a lot of cases. 
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_ ‘You must have a lot of people dead here every day,’ | said. 

- ‘You bet,’ she said. ‘And all the accidents and beatings up you could 
want from the South End coming into Emergency Ward steady as 
taxes.’ 

“Well, where do they keep them, the dead ones?’ I didn’t want 
suddenly by mistake to walk into a room of people laid out or cut 
up, and it seemed only too easy at that point for me to get lost in 
the numberless levels of corridors in the greatest General Hospital 
in the world. 

_ ‘In a room off Blossom Street, I’ll show you where. The doctors 
never say anyone died in so many words, you know, because of 
making the patients morbid. They say: “How many of yours went 
to Blossom Street this week?” And the other guy’ll say: “Two.” Or 
“Five.” Or however many. Because the Blossom Street exit’s where 
the bodies get shipped off to the funeral parlours to be fixed up for 
burying.’ 
~ You can’t beat Dotty. She’s a regular mine of information, having 
to go about, as she does, checking for alcoholics in Emergency Ward 
and comparing notes with the doctors on duty in Psychiatric Ward, 
not to mention her dating various members of the hospital staff, 
even a surgeon once, and another time a Persian intern. Dotty is 
Irish —shortish, and a little plump, but she dresses to make the best 
of it: always something blue—heaven blue to match her eyes, and 
these snug black jumpers she runs off herself from Vogue patterns, 
and high pumps with the spindly steel heels. 

Cora, in Psychiatric Social Service down the hall from Dotty and 
me, is nowhere near the person Dotty is— pushing forty, you can 
ell it by the pleats around her eyes, even if she does keep her hair 
red, thanks to these coloured rinses. Cora lives with her mother, and 
‘o hear her talk you’d think she was a green teenager. She had three 
of the girls in Nerve Clinic over her place one night, for bridge and 
upper, and stuck the casserole into the oven with the frozen rasp- 
erry tarts and wondered an hour later they weren’t warm, when 
11 the time she hadn’t thought to turn the oven on. Cora keeps 
aking these bus trips to Lake Louise and these cruises to Nassau in 
ler vacations to meet Mr Right, but all she ever meets is girls from 
‘umour Clinic or Amputee Clinic, and every one of them on the self- 
ame mission. 

Anyhow, the third Thursday of the month being the day we have 
ur Secretaries’ Meeting in the Hunnewell Room on the second 
loor, Cora calls for Dotty and the two of them call for me, and we 
lick-clack in our heels down the stone stairs and into this really 
andsome room, dedicated, as it says on a bronze plaque over the 
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door, to a Doctor Augustus Hunnewell in 1892. The place is full. 
of glass cases crammed with old-fashioned medical instruments, and’ 
the walls are covered with faded, reddish-brown tintypes of Civil! 
War doctors, their beards bushy and long as the beards of the Smith 
Brothers on those cough-drop packets. Set in the middle of the: 
room, and stretching almost from wall to wall, is a great, dark, oval] 
walnut-wood table, legs carved in the shape of lions’ legs, only with: 
scales instead of fur, and the whole top polished so you can see your: 
face in it. Around this table we sit smoking and talking, waiting for: 
Mrs Rafferty to come in and start the meeting. 

Minnie Dapkins, the tiny white-haired receptionist in Skin, is: 
handing around pink and yellow referral slips. ‘Is there a Doctor: 
Crawford in Nerve?’ she asks, holding up a pink slip. 

‘Doctor Crawford!’ Mary Ellen in Nerve bursts out laughing, her: 
black bulk jiggling like a soft aspic in the flowered print dress. 
‘He’s dead six, seven years, who wants him?’ 

Minnie purses her mouth to a tight pink bud. ‘A patient said she: 
had Doctor Crawford,’ she returns coldly. Minnie can’t stand dis- 
respect for the dead. She’s been working at the Hospital since she. 
was married in the Depression and just got her Twenty-five Year 
Silver Service Pin at a special ceremony at the Secretaries’ Christmas 
Party last winter, but the story goes she hasn’t cracked a joke about 
a patient or a dead person in all her time. Not like Mary Ellen, or 
Dotty, or even Cora, who isn’t above seeing the humour in a 
situation. 

‘What are you girls going to do about the hurricane?’ Cora asks 
Dotty and me in a low voice, leaning across the table to dab off her 
cigarette ash in the glass ash tray with the Hospital seal showing 
through the bottom. ‘I’m worried blue about my car. That motor 
gets wet in a sea breeze, it stops dead.’ 

‘Oh, it won't hit till after we’re well through work,’ Dotty says, 
casual as usual. ‘You’ll make it home.’ 

‘I still don’t like the look of the sky.’ Cora wrinkles her freckled 
nose as if she smelt something bad. 

I don’t much like the look of the sky either. The room has been 
darkening steadily since we came in, until we are now all sitting 
in a kind of twilight, smoke drifting up from our cigarettes and 
hanging its pall in the already dense air. For a minute no one says 
anything. Cora seems to have spoken out loud everybody’s secret 
worry. 

‘Well, well, well, what’s the matter with us, girls! We’re gloomy 
as a funeral!’ The electric lights in the four copper lamp bowls over: 
head flash on, and, almost magically, the room brightens, shutting 
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the stormy sky off in the distance where it belongs, harmless as a 
painted stage backdrop. Mrs Rafferty steps up to the head of the 
table, her silver bangles making a cheerful music on each arm, her 
pendant earrings, exact replicas, in miniature, of stethoscopes, 
bouncing gaily from her plump earlobes. With an agreeable flurry 
she sets her notes and papers down on the table, her tinted blonde 
chignon gleaming under the lights like a cap of mail. Even Cora can’t 
be sour-faced in front of such professional sunniness. ‘We’ll get our 
affairs cleared up in a jiffy and then I’ve told one of the girls to send 
in the coffee machine and we'll have a little pick-me-up.’ Mrs Rafferty 
glances around the table, absorbing, with a gratified smile, the excla- 
mations of good feeling. 

‘Give her credit,’ Dotty mutters in my ear. ‘The old girl ought 
to market it.’ 

Mrs Rafferty starts out with one of her jolly scoldings. Mrs 
Rafferty is really a buffer. A buffer between us and the hierarchies 
of Administration, and a buffer between us and the Doctors, with 
their odd, endless follies and foibles, their illegible handwriting (‘I’ve 
seen better in kindagarten myself,’ Mrs Rafferty is reported to have 
said), their childlike inability to paste prescriptions and reports on 
the right page in the patients’ record books, and so on. ‘Now girls,’ 
she says, raising one finger playfully, ‘I’m having all sorts of com- 
plaints about the daily statistics. Some of them are coming down 
without the Clinic stamp or date.’ She pauses, to let the enormity of 
this sink in. ‘Some aren’t added correctly. Some,’ another pause, 
‘aren't coming down at all.’ | lower my eyes and try to will away the 
blush I feel rising to heat my cheeks. The blush is not for myself, but 
for my boss, Miss Taylor, who confided to me shortly after my 
arrival that, to be perfectly open and above board, she hates statistics. 
Our patients’ interviews with the staff psychiatrists often run over 
the Clinics’ official closing time, and of course Miss Taylor can’t 
get the statistics turned in downstairs every night unless she’s going 
to be more of a martyr to the Office than she is anyway. ‘Enough 
said girls.’ 

Mrs Rafferty glances down at her notes, bends to make a check 
mark with her red pencil, and straightens, easy as a reed. ‘Another 
thing. Record Room says they’re getting a lot of calls for records 
you already have on hand in your Hold Boxes, and they’re simply 
infuriated down there...’ 

‘Infuriated is right,’ Mary Ellen groans good-naturedly, rolling 
her eyes so for a minute nothing but the whites are showing. “That 
guy what’s-his-name at Station Nine acts like we shouldn’t call in at 
all anyhow.’ 
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‘Oh, that’s Billy,’ says Minnie Dapkins. j 

Ida Kline and a cquple of the other girls from the Typing Pool | 
in the First Basement titter among themselves, and then hush up. = | 

‘I guess you girls all know by now,’ Mrs Rafferty sends a meaning 
smile around the table, ‘Billy’s got troubles of his own. So let’s not: 
be too hard on him.’ ; 

‘Isn’t he seeing somebody in your Clinic?” Dotty asks me in a! 
whisper. I just have time to nod, when Mrs Rafferty’s clear green | 
eye silences us like an ice bath. 

‘I’ve got a complaint myself, Mrs Rafferty,’ Cora puts in, taking; 
advantage of the interruption. ‘What's going on down there at Ad-. 
missions, I wonder? | tell our patients to come in an hour early for: 
appointments with the girls in Social Service, so they’ll have plenty’ 
of time to get through the line downstairs and pay the cashier and | 
all, and that’s stil] not early enough. They call up frantic from down- . 
stairs, ten minutes late already, and say the line’s not moving) 
for half an hour, and the Social Service girls on my end are waiting | 
too, so what should I do in a case like that?’ 

Mrs Rafferty’s eyes drop, for the briefest moment, to her notes, | 
as if she had the answer to Cora’s question outlined there. She seems | 
almost embarrassed. ‘Some of the other girls have complained of 
that too, Cora,’ she says finally, looking up. ‘We’re short a girl at 
Admissions, so it’s a terrible job to do all the processing...’ 

‘Can’t they get a guhl?’ Mary Ellen asks boldly. ‘I mean, what’s. 
holding them up?’ 

Mrs Rafferty exchanges a quick look with Minnie Dapkins. Minnie 
rubs her pale, papery hands together and licks at her lips in that 
rabbity way she has. Outside the open windows a small wind has 
suddenly risen, and it sounds as if it is beginning to rain, though it 
is probably only the rustle and scrape of papers starting to blow 
about down in the street. ‘I guess I may as well come straight out and 
tell everybody,’ Mrs Rafferty says then. ‘Some of you know already, 
Minnie here knows, the reason we're holding up filling that position 
is .. . Emily Russo. You tell them, Minnie.’ 

‘Emily Russo,’ Minnie announces with funereal awe, ‘has got 
cancer. She's in this Hospital right now. I want to tell you, anybody 
who knows her, she might like company. She still can have visitors 
on account of she’s got no kin to stand by...’ 

‘Gee, | didn’t know that,’ Mary Ellen says slowly. ‘That’s a shame.’ 

‘It was the last Cancer Check showed it up,’ says Mrs Rafferty. 
‘She’s just hanging on by a thread. Those new drugs help with the 
pain, of course. The only thing is, sick as she is, Emily’s counting on 
coming back to her job. She loves that job, it’s been her life these 
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forty years, and Doctor Gilman doesn’t want to tell her the hard 
facts as to how she isn’t ever going back for fear of giving her a shock 
and all. Everybody who comes in to see her, she asks, ‘Is the job 
filled yet? Have they got anybody yet down in Admissions?” The 
minute that job’s filled Emily’ll think it’s her own death warrant, 
plain and simple.’ 

' ‘How about a substitute?’ Cora wants to know. ‘You could say 
whoever-it-was was pinch-hitting, sort of.’ 

Mrs Rafferty shakes her smooth, gilded head. ‘No, Emily’s to the 
point she wouldn’t believe it, she’d think we were just jollying her 
along. People in her state get awfully keen. We can’t risk that. I go 
down to Admissions myself, when I can, and lend a hand. It’s only,’ 
her voice drops, sober as an undertaker’s, ‘a little while now, Doctor 
Gilman says.’ 

Minnie looks about to cry. The whole meeting is in a worse state 
than when Mrs Rafferty walked in, everybody bowing their heads 
over their cigarettes or picking away at their nail polish. ‘Now, now, 
girls, don’t take on so,’ Mrs Rafferty says, with a bright, rallying 
glance round. ‘Emily couldn’t be in a better place for care, I’m sure 
we'll all agree, and Doctor Gilman is like a relative to her, she’s 
known him these ten years. And you can go visit her, she’d love 
that...’ 

‘How about flowers?’ Mary Ellen puts in. There is a general 
murmur of approval. Every time anybody in our group gets sick, or 
engaged, or married, or a baby (though that is a lot rarer than the 
rest) or a Service Award, we chip in and send flowers, or a suitable 
gift, and cards. This is the first terminal case I’ve been in on, 
though; if I do say so, the girls couldn’t have been sweeter 
about it. 

‘How about pink, something cheerful?’ Ida Kline suggests. 

‘A wreath, why not?’ a recently-engaged little typist from the Pool 
says softly. ‘A big pink wreath, carnations maybe.’ 

‘Not a wreath, girls!’ Mrs Rafferty groans. ‘With Emily so touchy 
not a wreath, for heaven’s sake!’ 

‘A vase, then,’ says Dotty. ‘The nurses are always complaining 
about no vases. A real nice vase, maybe from the Hospital Gift Shop, 
they have these imported vases, and a mixed bouquet in the vase from 
the Hospital Florist’s.’ 

‘Now that is a very good idea, Dorothy.’ Mrs Rafferty sounds 
‘elieved. ‘That’s much more the type of thing. How many of you girls 
ygree On a vase with a mixed bouquet?’ Everybody, including the 
ittle typist, raises their hands. ‘Now I'll just put you in charge of 
hat, Dorothy,’ Mrs Rafferty says. ‘Leave your contributions with 
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Dorothy, girls, before you go, and we'll send around a card this. 
afternoon for every-one'to sign.’ | 
The meeting breaks up, then, everybody talking to everybody _ 
else, and some of the girls are already digging dollar bills out of — 
their bags and shoving them across the table at Dotty. : | 

‘Quiet!’ Mrs Rafferty calls out. ‘Quiet, please, one more minute, 
girls!’ In the hush that follows, the siren of a nearing ambulance 
raises and lets fall its banshee wail, passing under our windows, 
fading around the corner, and ceasing at last at the Emergency Ward 
entrance. ‘I meant to tell you. About the hurricane, girls, in case you 
were wondering what the procedure is. The latest bulletin from 
the Head Office says things may start blowing up around noon, but 
you're not to worry. Keep calm. Business as usual’ (amused laughter 
from the Typing Pool) ‘and above all don’t show any concern you 
may have over the hurricane to the patients. They'll be nervous 
enough without that. Those of you who live far out, if it’s too bad, 
can stay over in the Hospital tonight. Cots are being set up in the 
halls of the Clinics’ Building, and we have the third floor all marked 
out for you girls, barring any emergency.’ 

At this point, the swinging doors open with a bump, and a nurse 
walks in pushing the coffee-maker on a metal food-cart. Her rubber- 
soled shoes creak as though she was stepping on live mice. ‘Meeting 
adjourned,’ says Mrs Rafferty. ‘Coffee, everyone.’ 

Dotty draws me away from the crush around the coffee urn. 
‘Cora’s bound to have coffee, but that stuff’s so bitter I can’t stomach 
it. And in paper cups, yet.’ Dotty makes a little grimace of distaste. 
‘Why don’t you and me go blow this money on a vase and flowers 
for Miss Emily right here and now.’ 

‘Okay.’ Leaving the room with Dotty, I notice she is walking with 
short choppy strides. ‘Say, what’s with you? You don’t want to buy 
a vase?’ 

‘It’s not a vase I mind, it’s the thought of that old lady up there 
being fed all this soft soap. She’s going to die, she should have decent 
time to get used to the idea, see a priest, not hear everything’s 
finesy-winesy.’ Dotty started taking a novitiate, she told me once, 
before she knew what the world was about, only, she said, she 
could no more keep her eyes down and her hands folded neatly in 
her sleeves or her tongue still than she could stand on her head and 
recite the Greek alphabet backwards. Every now and then, though, 

I feel her convent training showing through, like the sheen of her 
fair skin under the pink and peach-coloured powder she uses. 

“You should have been a missionary,’ I say. By this time we are up 
to the Gift Shop, a spiffy bandbox of a place, with fancy goods 
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stacked from floor to ceiling — fluted vases, breakfast cups enamelled 
‘with hearts-and-flowers, wedding-dress dolls and china bluebirds, 
gilt-edged card decks, cultured pearls, all you can think of, and every 
bit of it priced too high for anybody but a loving relative with his 

mind on something besides his pocket-book. ‘She’s better off not 
knowing,’ I add, since Dotty doesn’t say anything. 

‘Tve got half a mind to tell her.’ Dotty picks up a big purple bubble- 
glass vase with a wide ruffle of glass around the rim and glares at it. 
“This We-know-better-than-you-do business around here gives me 
the creeps every so often. I sometimes think if there weren’t any 
Cancer Checkups or any National Diabetes Weeks with booths in 
the hall for you to test your own sugar, there wouldn’t be so much 
cancer or diabetes, if you see what I mean.’ 

‘Now you're talking like those Christian Science types,’ I say. ‘And 

by the way, I think that vase is too loud for an old lady like Miss 
_Emily.’ 
_ Dotty gives me an odd little smile, takes the vase up to the sales- 
lady at the counter and plonks down six dollars for it. Now instead 
of keeping to the kitty money she has left over after blowing most 
of it on the vase, Dotty adds a couple of dollars of her own, and, 
I must admit, so do I, without much prodding on her part. When the 
florist next door comes up, rubbing his hands and looking equally 
ready for congratulations or condolences, to ask what we want, a 
dozen long-stem roses, or maybe a bachelor’s-button and_ babies’- 
breath corsage with silver ribbon, Dotty holds out the purple bubble- 
glass vase. ‘Something of everything, buster. Fill her up.’ 

The florist peers at Dotty, one side of his mouth skipping up in a 
little smile, the other side waiting until he can be sure she’s just 
joshing him. ‘Come on, come on.’ Dotty thumps the vase up and 
down on the glass counter, causing the florist to wince and rapidly 
relieve her of it. ‘Like I said. Tea roses, carnations, some of those 
whatyamacallums...’ 

The florist’s eyes follow Dotty’s finger. ‘Gladioluses,’ he supplies 
in a pained tone. 

‘Gladolus. Some of them, different colours—red, orange, yellow, 
you know. And a couple of those purple irises .. .’ 

‘Ah, they’ll match the vase,’ the florist says, starting to get into the 
spirit of the thing. ‘And an assortment of anemones?’ 

‘That too,’ Dotty says. ‘Except it sounds like a rash.’ 

We are out of the florist’s in short order, through the covered 
passageway between the Clinics’ Building and the Hospital proper, 
and up on an elevator to Miss Emily’s floor, Dotty bearing the 
purple vase jammed with this bouquet. 
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‘Miss Emily? Dotty whispers as we tiptoe into the four-bed ward. 
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A nurse glides out from’ behind the curtains drawn around the bed > 


in the far corner by the window. 

‘Shh.’ She puts her fingers to her lips and points back at the 
curtains. ‘In there. Don’t stay too long.’ 

Miss Emily is sunk back into the pillows, her eyes open and filling 
most of her face, her hair spread out in a grey fan on the pillow 
round her head. Bottles of all sorts are on the medicine table, on 
the floor under the bed, and hung up around the bed. Thin rubber 
tubes lead off from a couple of the bottles, one tube disappearing 
under the bed covers and one tube going right up into Miss Emily’s 
left nostril. There is no sound in the room but the dry rustle of Miss 
Emily’s breathing, no motion but the faint heave of the sheet over 
her chest and the air bubbles sending up their rhythmic silver 
balloons in one of these bottles of fluid. In the unhealthy storm-light 
from the window Miss Emily looks like a wax dummy, except for her 
eyes, which fix on us. I can almost feel them burning into my skin, 
they are so keen. 

‘We brought these flowers, Miss Emily.’ I point to the enormous, 
multi-coloured vaseful of hothouse blooms Dotty is setting down on 
the medicine table. The table is so small she first has to clear away 
all the jars and glasses and pitchers and spoons on to the bottom 
shelf to make room. 

Miss Emily’s eyes slide to this heap of flowers. Something flickers 
there. I feel I am watching two candles at the end of a long hall, two 
pinpoint flames blowing and recovering in a dark wind. Outside the 
window the sky is blacker than a cast-iron skillet. 

‘The girls sent them.’ Dotty takes Miss Emily’s inert, waxen hand 
from where it lies on the coverlet. ‘The card’ll be up later, every- 
body’s signing it, only we didn’t want to wait with the flowers.’ 

Miss Emily tries to speak. A faint hiss and rattle escape her lips, 
no words you can make out. 

Still, Dotty seems to know what she means. ‘The job is there, Miss 
Emily,’ she says, spacing her words clear and slow, the way you 
explain things to a very young child. ‘They’re holding it open.’ The 
selfsame words Mrs Rafferty would use, I thought wonderingly. 
Only Mrs Rafferty would add something to spoil it: You'll be up 
and around in a jiffy, Miss Emily, don’t you fret. Or, You'll be 
getting your Gold Fifty Year Service Bracelet yet, Miss Emily, just 
you wait and see. The queer thing is, Dotty doesn’t give any im- 
pression of twisting the facts into a fib. She is telling the honest 
truth, saying: Everybody is flying around like chickens with their 
heads off in Admissions, Miss Emily, because they want you to know 
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you aren’t replaceable. Not so soon, not so fast. 
__ Miss Emily lets the lids droop over her eyes. Her hand goes limp 
‘In Dotty’s palm, and she sighs, a sigh that passes with a shudder 
through her whole body. 
‘She knows,’ Dotty says to me as we leave Miss Emily’s bed. ‘She 
knows now.’ 
’ “But you didn’t tel] her. Not in so many words.’ 

_“Whaddayou think I am?’ Dotty is indignant. ‘No heart or some- 
thing? Say,’ she breaks off suddenly, as we step out of the doorway 
into the hall, ‘who’s that?’ 

A lean, slight figure is propped up against the wall in the empty 
corridor a short way down from Miss Emily’s door. As we approach, 
the figure flattens back against the wall, as if it could by some miracle 
become part of the pale, green-painted plaster material and vanish 
from sight. In the dim corridor, the electric lights give the effect of 
early nightfall. 

* ‘Billy Monihan!’ Dotty exclaims. ‘What in the name of goodness 
are you doing here?’ 

‘Wuh-wuh-waiting,’ Billy manages to squeak, his face flushing 
a painful shade of red under the crimson overlay of pimples and 
boils. He is a very short boy, almost as short as Dotty, and extremely 
thin, although he has attained his full growth and has nothing more 
to expect in that line. His long black hair is slicked back with some 
sort of redolent hair oil and shows the furrows of a comb drawn 
recently through the glossed, patent-leather surface. 

‘Just what,’ Dotty straightens to her full height, and in her heels 
she has the edge on Billy, ‘do you think you’re doing hanging around 
up here?’ 

‘Juh-just . . . wuh-waiting.’ Billy ducks his head to avoid Dotty’s 
gimlet eye. He seems to be making an effort to swallow his tongue 
so as to be beyond all communication whatsoever. 

‘You should be trotting up records from Record Room in the 
Clinics’ Building right this minute,’ Dotty says. “You don’t know 
Miss Emily from Adam, you leave Miss Emily alone, hear?’ 

A weird, indecipherable gurgle escapes from Billy’s throat. ‘Shuh- 
shuh-she suh-said I cuh-could come,’ he gets out then. 

Dotty gives a sharp, exasperated snort. Still, something in Billy’s 
eye makes her turn away and leave him to his devices. By the time 
the elevator stops for us, Billy has melted, pimples, slick hair, stutter, 
and all, into Miss Emily’s room. 

‘I don’t like that boy, that boy’s a regular,’ Dotty pauses for the 
right word, ‘a regular vulture. There’s something funny with him 
these days, let me tell you. He hangs around that Emergency Ward 
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entrance, you’d think the Lord God himself was supposed to come 
in that door and announce Judgment Day.’ 

‘He’s seeing Doctor Resnik in our place,’ I say, ‘only I haven’t got 
any of the audograph records on him to type up yet, sol don’t know. 
Did it come on sudden, this vulture business?’ 

Dotty shrugs. ‘All I know is, he scared Ida Kline sick in Typing 
Pool last week, telling her some story or other about a woman came 
in to Skin Clinic all purple and swollen fat as an elephant in a wheel- 
chair with this tropical disease. Ida couldn’t eat her lunch for 
thinking of it. They’ve got a name for it, these people who hang 
around bodies and all. Nega . . . negafills. They get real bad, they 
start digging up bodies right out of the graveyard.’ 

‘I was doing an Intake Report on a woman yesterday,’ I say. ‘She 
sounds something like that. Couldn’t believe her little girl had died, 
kept seeing her around, at church services, in the grocery store. 
Visited the graveyard day in, day out. One day, she says, the little 
girl comes to see her, dressed in this white lace smock, and says not 
to worry, she’s in heaven and well taken care of, doing just fine.’ 

‘I wonder,’ Dotty says. ‘I wonder how do you cure that?’ 

From the hospital cafeteria where we are sitting around one of 
the big tables over dessert and signing Miss Emily’s Get-Well-Quick 
card, I can see the rain swatting in long lines against the windows 
overlooking the Garden Court. Some wealthy lady had the Court 
built and filled up with grass and trees and flowers so the doctors 
and nurses could have something prettier than brick walls and 
gravel to look at while they ate. Now the windows are streaming so 
you can’t even see the colour green through the sheets of water. 

‘You girls going to stay over?’ Cora’s voice is wobbly as the jello 
she is spooning up. ‘I mean, I don’t know what to do with mother 
home alone. What if the lights go out, she might break a hip hunting 
around for candles in the cellar in the dark, and the roof shingles 
are none too good, they leak through in the attic even if it’s just a 
shower...’ 

“You stay, Cora,’ Dotty says with decision. ‘You try going home 
in this soup, you'll be drowned silly. You call up home tomorrew 
morning, you'll find your mother happy as a cricket with the storm 
blowing itself out a hundred miles away up Maine someplace.’ 

‘Look!’ I say, partly to distract Cora. ‘Here’s Mrs Rafferty just 
come in with her tray. Let’s get her to sign.’ Before any of us can 
wave, Mrs Rafferty spots us and comes over, a white sloop in full 
sail, her stethoscope earrings bobbing on either side of a face that 
means nothing but bad news. 


‘Girls,’ she says, seeing the card lying open there on the table in 
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front of us, ‘girls, I don’t like to be a bearer of sad tidings, but I have 
to tell you that card won’t be needed.’ 

Cora turns the colour of putty under her freckles, a spoonful of 
strawberry jello suspended halfway to her mouth. 

‘Emily Russo passed away not an hour ago.’ Mrs Rafferty bows her 
head for a second, and lifts it with a certain fortitude. ‘It’s all for the 
‘best girls, you know that as well as I do. She passed on easy as could 

be, so don’t let it get you down now. We've got,’ she nods her head 
briskly at the blind, streaming panes, ‘other people to think of.’ 

“Was Miss Emily,’ Dotty asks, stirring cream into her coffee with 
an odd absorption, ‘was Miss Emily alone at the last?’ 

Mrs Rafferty hesitates. ‘No, Dorothy,’ she says then. ‘No. She 
was not alone. Billy Monihan was with her when she passed on. 
The nurse on duty says he seemed very affected by it, very moved by 
the old lady. He said,’ Mrs Rafferty adds, ‘he said to the nurse Miss 

Emily was his aunt.’ 

‘But Miss Emily doesn’t have any brothers or sisters,’ Cora protests. 
‘Minnie told us. She doesn’t have anybody.’ 

‘Be that as it may,’ Mrs Rafferty seems eager to close the subject, 
‘be that as it may, the boy was very moved. Very moved by the whole 
thing.’ 

With it raining cats and dogs, and a wind blowing to flatten the 
city itself, no patients come in to the office all that afternoon. 
Nobody, that is, except old Mrs Tomolillo. Miss Taylor has just gone 
out to get two cups of coffee at the dispenser down the hall when 
Mrs Tomolillo walks in on me, furious and wet as a witch in her 
black wool year-round dress, waving a soggy lump of papers. 
‘Where’s Doctor Chrisman, Doctor Chrisman, I want to know.’ 

The soggy lump of papers turns out to be Mrs. Tomolillo’s own 
record book which patients are never under any circumstances 
allowed to get hold of. It is a fine mess, the red, blue and green ink 
entries of the numerous doctors in the numerous Clinics Mrs Tomo- 
lillo frequents blurring into a wild rainbow, dripping coloured beads 
of water and ink even as take it from her hands. ‘Lies, lies, lies,’ Mrs 
Tomolillo hisses at me, so I can’t get a word in. ‘Lies.’ 

‘What lies, Mrs Tomolillo?’ I ask then, in a clear, loud voice, for 
Mrs Tomolillo is notably hard of hearing, although she refuses to 
learn to operate an aid. ‘I’m sure Doctor Chrisman...’ 

‘Lies, lies he’s written in that book. I am a good woman, my 
husband dead. You let me just get my hands on that man, I’ll teach 
him lies... .’ 

I glance quickly out into the hall. Mrs Tomolillo is flexing her 
strong fingers in an alarming fashion. A man on crutches, one pants 
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leg empty and folded up in a neat tuck at the hip, is swinging along 
past the door. After him comes an aide from Amputee Clinic, lugging . 
a pink, artificial leg and half an artificial torso. Mrs Tomolillo quiets 
at the sight of the little procession. Her hands fall to her sides, losing — 
themselves in the folds of her voluminous black skirt. 

‘ll tell Doctor Chrisman, Mrs Tomolillo. I’m sure there’s been 
some mistake, don’t you get upset.’ Behind my back, the window 
rattles in its frame as if some great draughty giant out there is trying 
to shoulder into the light. The rain is striking the pane now with 
the force of pistol cracks. 

‘Lies .. .’ Mrs Tomolillo hisses, but more placidly, rather like a 
kettle just coming off the boil. “You tell him.’ 

‘T’ll tell him. Oh, Mrs Tomolillo...’ 

‘Yes? She pauses in the doorway, black and portentous as one of 
the Fates, caught in a squall of her own making. 

‘Where shall I tell Doctor Chrisman the record book came from?’ 

‘Down there in that room,’ she says simply. ‘That room where all 
the books are. I ask for it, they give it to me.’ 

‘I see.’ The number on Mrs Tomolillo’s record, printed in indelible 
ink, reads Nine-three-six-two-five. ‘I see, I see. Thank you, Mrs 
Tomolillo.’ 

The Clinics’ Building, big as it is, founded solid on concrete and 
built of brick and stone, seems shaken to its roots as Dotty and I 
cross through the first floor halls and down the passageway to the 
cafeteria in the main Hospital for a hot supper. We can hear the 
sirens, loud and faint, in and around the city—fire engines, ambu- 
lances, police wagons. The Emergency Ward parking lot is jammed 
with ambulances and private cars pouring in from the outlying towns 
— people with heart attacks, people with collapsed lungs, people with 
galloping hysteria. And to top it off, there is a power failure, so we 
have to feel our way along the walls in the semi-dark. Everywhere 
doctors and interns are snapping out orders, nurses gliding by white 
as ghosts in their uniforms, and stretchers with people bundled on 
them — groaning, or crying, or still—being rolled this way and that. 
In the middle of it all, a familiar shape darts past us and down a 
flight of unlit stone steps leading to the First and Second Basements. 

‘Isn’t that him?’ 

‘Him who?’ Dotty wants to know. ‘I can’t see a thing in this pitch, 
I should get glasses.’ 

‘Billy. From the Record Room.’ 

‘They must be having him whip up records on the double for the 
Emergency cases,’ Dotty says. ‘They need all the extra hands they 
can get when things are thick as this.’ 
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_ For some reason I can’t bring myself to tell Dotty about Mrs 
Tomolillo. ‘He’s not such a bad kid,’ I find myself saying, in spite 
of what I know about Mrs Tomolillo, and Emily Russo, and Ida Kline 
and the elephant woman. 

‘Not bad,’ Dotty says, ironically. ‘If you happen to like vampires.’ 

__ Mary Ellen and Dotty are sitting crosslegged on one of the cots in 
‘the third floor annex, trying to play social solitaire by the light of 
a purse flashlight somebody has dug up, when Cora comes flying 
‘down the hall toward the row of us propped in the cots. 

Dotty lays a red nine on a black ten. “You get hold of your mother? 
The roof still on at your place?’ 

In the pale, luminous circle cast by the flashlight, Cora’s eyes are 
wide, wet around the edges. 

‘Say,’ Mary Ellen leans toward her, ‘you haven’t heard anything 
bad? You're as white as a sheet, Cora.’ 

‘It’s not .. . it’s not my mother,’ Cora brings out. ‘The lines are 

“down, I couldn’t even get through. It’s that boy, that Billy ...’ 

Everybody is very quiet all of a sudden. 

‘He was running up and down these stairs,’ Cora says, her voice 
so teary you'd think she was talking about her kid brother or some- 
thing. ‘Up and down, up and down with these records, and no lights, 
and he’s in such a hurry he’s skipping two, three steps. And he fell. 
He fell a whole flight...’ 

‘Where is he?’ Dotty asks, slowly putting down her hand of cards. 
“Where is he now?’ 

‘Where is he?’ Cora’s voice rises an octave. ‘Where is he, he’s 
dead.’ 

It’s a funny thing. The minute those words are out of Cora’s 
mouth, everybody forgets how little Billy was, and how really 
ridiculous looking, with that stammer and that awful complexion. 
With all this worry about the hurricane, and nobody able to get 
through to their folks, memory throws a kind of halo around him. 
You’d think he’d laid down and died for the whole bunch of us 
sitting there on those cots. 

‘He wouldn’t of died,’ Mary Ellen observes, ‘if he hadn’t been 
helping out other folks.’ 

‘Seeing how things are,’ Ida Kline puts in, ‘I’d like to take back 
what I said about him the other day, about him and that woman with 
the elephant sickness. He didn’t know what a bad stomach I’ve got 
or anything.’ 

Only Dotty is silent. 

Mary Ellen turns out the flashlight then, and everybody takes off 
their dresses in the dark and lies down. Dotty climbs into the cot 
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at the far end of the row, next to mine. All along the corridor yo 
can hear the rain, quieted now, drumming steadily against the panes.: 
After a while the sound of regular breathing is rising from most of 
the cots. 

‘Dotty,’ I whisper. ‘Dotty, you awake?’ 

‘Sure,’ Dotty whispers back. ‘I’ve got asomnia like nobody’s 
business.’ 

‘So Dotty, what do you think” 

‘You want to know what I think?’ Dotty’s voice seems wafted to 
my ears from a small, invisible point in a great darkness. ‘I think: 
that boy’s a lucky boy. For once in his life he’s got sense. For once: 
in his life, I think that boy’s going to be a hero.’ | 

And what with the newspaper stories, and the church ceremonies, , 
and the Posthumous Gold Medal awarded by the Hospital Director ° 
to Billy’s parents after the storm is blown over, I have to give Dotty ° 
credit. She’s right. She’s absolutely right. 
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—I think I would like to have the operation now. 
— You mean you want the child now? At once? 
5 A big ship in the Plate River bellowed very loudly three times. 
_ As the sound died, she answered: 

Eales: 

At her decisiveness, never before seen, an unexpected terror 
gripped him. He found himself recoiling violently from the thought 
of fatherhood again, after so many years. In a sudden illumination 
he saw: frustration, squalor, responsibility, expense; and loss of 
liberty. Permeating the vision was the conviction that the child 
would end their marriage. 

—It’s impossible in this small flat, he said. 

—Why? 

—Well look at it. At night a tiny bedroom like this; and in the 
day me working in the living room. 

—It can be in here in the day; and sleep there at night. 

— And Cinzano! flashing in its face all night from the avenida? 

—It’s been done before. If we don’t have it now, it’ll be too late. 
I’m over thirty, as it is. 

He saw how determined she was. 

—] think it will come between us. 

At the realization of his attitude, she felt a sudden pain. 

—But you said that you would like one. 

— Yes, I said so; but I also said: In favourable conditions. I said 
we ought to have a larger flat. | thought we were agreed on that. 

—It’s just that I don’t see us ever getting a bigger flat. 

—You mean you really want to have a child in this tiny little 
place? 

==\Ees, 

The feeling of terror and restriction returned to him. 
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—Don’t you see what it means? ‘ 
— What? if 


—It means that we shall no longer have any freedom; that your — 


life will be spent in worrying, looking after the baby. In the night - 
it will scream; it will make everything filthy: wee-wee all over the 
carpet; and worse. I won't be able to work; my music will go to 
the devil; you won’t be able to go out any more. Also it will be born 
an Argentine. I don’t want it to be an Argentine. 

—It will be the result of us. 


—I don’t mean that. I mean that it will be considered an Argentine © 


national. It won’t be allowed to choose its nationality. If sub- 
sequently it lived all its life in England, it would still, when it came 
back here, be considered an Argentine. 

— And why not? 

—You know what I mean. It’s not that I want to push my own 
nationality; but a South American doesn’t count for very much 
at home. And I won’t have it serving in the Argentine armed forces. 
But it has no choice, if it’s born here. 

She was silent. He stopped, feeling that he had said too much. 
On the first occasion, in which he saw the idea within two fingers 
of actualizing, he had produced all these arguments, whose number 
and force had surprised him. But, he thought, he had always made 
it clear that, having already himself been a father three times, he 
had no wish for more children; yet he recognized that it was every- 
thing for a woman; or should be; and that it would make him happy, 
if only to see her happy. It was just that the present circumstances 
were entirely unfavourable. 

—I told you I wanted one for your sake, he said. 

But, withdrawn into herself, she said coldly: 

—It’s easy to see that you have absolutely no desire for a child. 

—It’s not that at all. 

But she had picked up her book. 

—Then you've been living a lie all this time, she said with finality. 

— Thank you. 

In the silence that beat about their ears they both began to read. 

He doesn’t want it, she thought. He doesn’t want it; he is pre- 
pared to have his own daughter here for a year, but he says that our 
child will come between us. Turning the page, she realized that her 
eye had communicated nothing to her brain. She put up the book, 
switched off her reading light, and turned on to her right side, away 
from him, her eyes remaining open. She knew she would not sleep. 

He, on his side, lay face upwards, book on his chest. He was tired. 
He knew he ought to think about this, but he could not start. The 
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position in which he lay always seemed to induce sleep. He felt 
that he should not sleep. But the languour was stealing through his 
body; his eyelids fluttered. This was a crisis: he ought to apply 
himself to the situation, reach a clear understanding. He ought, at 
least, to say something to her, before they went to sleep. Maybe 
she was already sleeping. Never let the sun go down on your wrath, 
his mother told him. His eyelids closed. The book collapsed on his 
chest; the movement woke him. He ought to say something. At that 
moment he heard her voice, soft and friendly 

— ‘Buenas noches.’ 
_ His reply he made barely audible. He put his book on the floor, 
rolled on to his left side, away from her, switching off his light. 
How deeply satisfying was this yielding to sleep. 


In the morning, hearing him stir, she moved closer to him. She 
had not, she thought, slept in the whole night. 
_ He awoke. 

—A kiss, he teased. A kiss, or I’m going. 

It was a little game they played. 

She gave him her cheek, and put her arm round his neck, tucking 
in the sheet behind him. He drew her closer to him, doing the 
same for her. 

Just like the horses at home on the estancia, scratching each 
other’s neck, she thought; and her body softened, and moulded itself 
to the curve of his body. 

Suddenly he threw back the clothes on his side. 

—I must get up, he said. 

She felt his going, as if it was part of herself being pulled out. 

The way the night had ended recalled itself to both of them. 

He disappeared into the bathroom, when she heard the familiar 
noises: flushing of the lavatory, gushing taps, the clearing of his 
throat; and then the whirr of his electric razor. 

One day for him, she thought, is like another. Our talk last night 
has brought nothing, except the proof that he doesn’t really want 
the child. I didn’t really want it myself before, not in this tiny flat 
and this city. But he told me that was because | didn’t want it 
anyway. Now that I do want it, and would have it anywhere, it 
it is he who backs out. 

In the bathroom the sound of the electric razor stopped, to be 
succeeded by the crackling of the shower; and then his voice in 
song. ‘Vous . . . qui passez sans me voir.’ Always the break in the 
voice on ‘voir’. 

A sudden heaviness weighted her down, 
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In his singing he continued to think of the situation. But now, as, - 
dried and flushed, he-re-entered the bedroom, to see her getting out 
of bed, he thought, If she says nothing, as she passes, I shall say and 
do nothing. ‘9 

She walked round the end of the bed, making for the door; and 
they passed each other in silence. 

He began to dress. When he had put on his shirt, he remembered 
that he had not done his exercises. Damn. All because of this stupid 
rowing. Well, he was not going to take his shirt off now. He would 
just do a few, so as not to sweat. He put on his pants, and, bouncing 
on the balls of his feet, began. Small jumps with both feet together, 
arms stretching forwards, sideways, upwards, and downwards. Just 
as that nasty little indiarubber man, Morgan, taught them in the 
army. 

After three or four exercises, he went to the window, which he 
slid wide open, pulling aside the net curtain. Sunlight exploded in 
the room, and the cold autumn air scythed his lungs, as he breathed 
deeply, noting the huge river’s fluid horizon, drawn as if by a soft 
pencil. That last little intake of breath, he thought; when you 
thought you couldn’t get any more in: that was the one that made 
all the difference, the old Yogi had told him in India. How it hurt 
the lungs. 

He finished dressing, and went to the living room. Ignoring the 
breakfast laid by the dark-skinned daily servant, he went to his 
desk and began to work. She could have her breakfast alone. It was 
Saturday. He would go out for the day; out into the country. She 
had said he had been living a lie. Well, he preferred to be alone. 

She entered the room, and, seeing his back to the table, said: 

—It’s ready. 

He continued to work, without answering. He would finish this 
letter and go out, taking his score with him, unless . . . Unless what? 
He could not think. His letter ended, he took his seat at the table, 
where she was now finishing her coffee. She got up, and returned 
to the bedroom, emerging after a while, dressed for the street. 

That settled it. If she was going out, he would take the car and 
drive to the country. He had told her many times that they never 
spent Saturday mornings together. He would not reveal his plans. 

—Do you want the car? he asked, making his strategy. 

—I was going with Silvia to the dressmaker; but you take it, if 
you want to. 

Always the dressmaker, or the milliner, or the shoemaker. That 
‘you take it’ was her way ‘of announcing her claim to it. When a 
woman gives in... 
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He made no offer of the car. He was going to stay the whole day 
in the country, unless . . . Unless what? he again asked himself. 

— You needn’t have any lunch prepared for me, he said shortly. 

_ —Why? Won't you be in? 

Ha! She wanted to know. 

—I don’t know. All I know is that I don’t want to keep eating, 
eating. You people are always eating here. 

He’s going out, she thought. He talks of a child coming between 
us. The mere thought of it comes between us. Now there'll be a 
silence. And it’s such a lovely day. Her heart heavy, she walked to 
the door, and paused. Would he say anything? 

Now, he thought. Now; or it’ll be too late. But if she doesn’t say 
anything, I won't. 

— ‘Hasta luego,’ she said. 

—Goodbye, he murmured expressionlessly. 

_ As soon as she had gone, he gathered together some books, his 
score, and some blank sheets. As he put on his coat, a thought struck 
him. What if she’s taken the car? We didn’t leave it very clear. To 
get down to the garage with all these things, to find the car gone. 
After what she said. In that case, the moment she returned, he 
would walk out. 

He took the lift to the garage. The car was there. 

Suddenly he felt that he could not go to the country. It was 
eleven o’clock. He drove out of the city to Palermo woods, stopping 
close to the deserted lake-side. Against the cleaned and polished sky 
were incisively etched the paralysed explosions of the palm fronds. 
As he got out, the black mirror of the lake splintered at its edges, 
tingled by a million tiny fish; and he noticed a single eucalyptus leaf 
fall from its tree. A dark, strange red, and spinning rapidly, it swept 
in his mind’s ear a long downard glissando. Score that for harps, 
he thought. 

Arranging his sheets, he began to work. 


As usual on Saturday mornings, the streets were crowded. She 
took the trolleybus to Silvia’s flat. 

—‘Ché! What’s the matter? said her friend. I thought we were 
going in the car? 

—Peter’s had to visit a client, she said. 

They found a taxi, and went to the dressmaker. 

—Show me what you're going to copy, said her friend. 

She took out of her handbag the page of the fashion magazine 
folded in four. It was a wide skirted short evening dress of green 
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— Yes, she said gently; but I always thought that you meant more: 
than that; that you really wanted them yourself. ; 

—Now look. I never said or suggested that. If you go and put 
your own ten per cent on everything | say, there are bound to 
be misunderstandings. : 

When she replied, her voice had become cold and ironic. 

— Well, if you ask me, I don’t think you want them at any price. 

—Listen, he said, feeling that he was being very calm; there’s no 
use adopting that tone. This is an important thing we're discussing, 
and that sort of remark hardly provides the right atmosphere. If we 
can’t co-operate, we might as well stop talking. 

—I’ve co-operated with you for six years. 

— What do you mean? You never wanted children, until now? 

— Well, I want them now, before it’s too late. 

Her eyes slowly filled with tears. 

—You talk of having your own children here to visit you. You 
don’t seem to think that they might come between us; but as soon 
as I say I’m ready, you discover that our own child might do just 
that. 

—Oh, I see, at last. That’s it then: because I offered to have one 
of my children to stay with us. Is that what’s made you accelerate 
your decision? 

He began to eat; and she remained leaning with her back to the? 
wall. Between mouthfuls he continued: 

—Look; I’ve told you this. Having children is something 
important. For much of the world it’s a casual act of coition, the 
result of meeting in a night club, a mishap. And the consequence?’ 
A human being is created. In this little rabbit hutch of a flat can’t: 
you see what it means? Yes, if you want them, we'll have them, but : 
in a bigger place. 

— You want a big apartment, servants, a nanny, everything; so) 
you need not even know of the child’s existence. You want ideal | 
conditions. 

—You see? You talk in extremes. This is where discussion like: 
this get out of hand. And that tone in your voice: that doesn’t help, . 
you know. I've been patient, but if your’e going to get like: 
that, we'll drop the matter, and talk about it when you're 
calmer. 


He addressed himself to his food again. There was a moment’s 
silence. 


— Well, we never seem to get out of this place, she said. If we 
had a child, you might make us a bit more prosperous. 
—That’s a fine reason! So we bring a baby into this world, to 
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make me achieve little more material success! A fine argument. 
2 But, he thought, I really want the child for her in reasonable 
circumstances. 

_—Look, he said; I don’t work as hard as I should at my agencies. 
But that’s because my music has become everything. It dominates 
my life. If I lock it up, it breaks out. If I-hide from it, it creeps 
up on me. I don’t want that freedom obstructed. And another thing: 
I'm irresponsible materially, and I always will be. I’m thirty-six 
now, and | can’t see myself changing. 

— Yes, that’s one thing you are. You have no responsibilty what- 
soever. I don’t mind, while we have no children. But once we have 
a child, things will be different: I will no longer have my hands. 

She said this acidly, to injure his ‘amour propre’, but without 
effect, she noticed. He was pursuing his own thoughts. 

—And another thing, he added. I’m a bad father. 

She found herself suddenly roused by this remark, and said with 
conviction: 

— That I will never believe. 

—I know what I’m talking about. I’ve been a father three times. 
I don’t want fatherhood, really. 

—] think you will make a fine father, she spoke with heat, and, 
anticipating his objection, added: Not materially, but in other ways. 

—No I would not. 

— Yes, you would. 

—I neglected my own children. 

At this there ensued a silence, in which he finished his meal. Then 
he stood up, facing her, where she had remained all the time 

— You want to put me in harness, like a draught horse. All women 
want to do that; it’s only natural. They all want children, or should 
do. But they must have a man to have them by. Once they have the 
child, it would be unnatural, if they didn’t want the best for it. 
Therefore: put the man between the shafts. Work. Make money. 

— And why not? 

—Well, I don’t want it. I’ve had that as a younger man. I am 
poorer now, but I have freedom, and I want to keep it. The moment 
| feel things closing around me, | want to break out. —Suddenly he 
added with unexpected force: I hate to be closed in. 

— You want to break out, as you broke out of your first marriage, 
she said tartly. 

—You’re entirely wrong, and you know it. 

—Well, didn’t you leave your wife and children? 

—I did not break out, because I never felt shut in. Perhaps | 
was too young to know that other, wider horizons existed. I broke 
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out, because I became infatuated with another woman. That is 
something quite different. | 

He had got down from the bar; and she, levering herself off the 
wall, walked towards the door, at which he stood aside for her. . 
Passing into the living room, she noticed that the day was ebbing, © 
entering a curious stasis between late afternoon and evening; and 
below, already in shadow, the cloudy foliage of the jacarandas 
swam like vegetation at the bottom of the sea. 

Becoming aware of his voice behind her, she turned to face him. 

—I want to tell you something. I want to tell you what happened, 
when you said last night that you wanted to have children now. I 
could see that you really meant it, didn’t you? You meant now. 

—Yes, I meant it. 

—I saw you were in earnest; you had never spoken like that 
before. And in spite of everything I had ever said, I felt myself 
gripped by a sudden fright. I was really frightened—for us; not 
for me; do you understand? 

She nodded, and he took out his pipe, looked at it, twisting the 
stem round and round. When he spoke again, his voice had gone 
very deep, as she knew it did, when he was very tired, or under 
stress. 

—As you know, he said slowly, I’m pretty undemonstrative. I 
don’t make a lot of fuss; but this thing between you and me—us— 
it’s . . . it’s pretty big, you know. Pretty big. 

Their eyes met for a second, before he looked away. There was, in 
his tone, a beat of sincerity, which sent through her a throb of 
something she could not describe: the call of an animal; a declara- 
tion of love. She didn’t know. She listened, as he continued. 

—I suddenly became frightened that something could break into 
this between you and me. I want you to understand that I never 
thought of myself. It was us. That's all. 

There was silence. She went into the bedroom and lay down. 
He picked up a book and tried to read. The city had gone quiet. 

After some time, hearing no sound from the bedroom, he tip- 
toed to the door. She was lying on the bed, her little blue duffle 
coat up to her eyes. 

— Are you all right? he asked. 

She nodded. 

He bent over her and pulled down the coat, to see her face. 

—You’re not crying, are you? 

= ING: 

Returning to the living room, he sat down at the long piano 
stool, from which he could see over the city to the river. After 
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another long silence, he became aware that she had entered the 
room. She sat down on the stool, close to him, but facing the other. 
way. For a moment she did nothing. He put his right arm round 
her from the front, and held her; but she twisted her body across 
his, so that her back was to the tall windows, and clung to him. 
Holding her more closely, he kissed her with gentle warmth. Over 
her shoulder he looked out over the city and the river. Pale evening 
sunlight washed the tall, cadaverous buildings, which looked, he 
thought, like a dismal cubist painting. But beyond them swelled 
the oceanic river—at this hour blue-grey—day by day, piece by 
piece, being blocked out by the swift-growing buildings. Soon 
their view would be gone; but what was still visible of the water 
was so wide and shoreless, that itself it resembled a swathe of the 
wide sky. 
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lescence—that genre so typical of the period in France 

surrounding the First World War—more appropriately 
than with Raymond Radiguet, who never emerged from the youth 
about which his only novels, Le Diable au Corps and Le Bal du Comte 
d’Orgel, were written. When one first glances at his writing, Radi- 
guet’s youth is indeed hard to credit, for rarely among writers under 
twenty does one encounter the quality of controlled rhetoric which 
his work shows from the beginning. It has, as Aldous Huxley once 
remarked, ‘a directness, a swiftness and a simplicity’ which are 
‘generally the product of a long slow process of chastening and con- 
centration and refinement’. It is not merely a question of verbal 
economy or formal sharpness; Radiguet’s work has also an excep- 
tional intellectual structure. We are told that he was a ruthless chess 
player, and both his novels have the air of being plotted with a 
superb gamesmanship so that no move is without intention in the 
general plan. Even in poetry, Radiguet was sharply intellectual; but 
this was not his real medium, and the poems in Les Joues en Feu are 
really exercises in the kind of precision of statement which — despite 
the example of Pope— usually succeeds best in prose. 

On later examination Radiguet’s maturity seems less of a piece | 
than the earliest reading suggests. One is still impressed by his sharp 
but limited powers of insight. His novels are studded with aphoristic 
generalizations about life and human nature. Some are juvenilely 
sententious (‘If the heart have reasons of its own unknown to reason, 
it is because reason is less reasonable than the heart’) but others have 
—in spite of a rather facile paradoxicality —the clear tone of direct 
observation (‘The times when one cannot lie are precisely the times 
when one lies the most, and above all to oneself’). Yet there is an 
almost repellent coldness about the way in which this child of genius 
delivers his fragments of wisdom. They are frozen moments of per- 
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ception, made brittle by lack of warm emotional experience; Radi- 
guet shows the intelligence of a man, but the ruthless and terrible 
innocence of a child. 

The pattern of contradiction enters into other aspects of his novels. 
He was, for instance, much inclined to stress ‘psychology’ as the 
important element in his fiction. Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel he describes 
as ‘a romance in which it is the psychology that is romantic’, and in 
talking of Le Diable au Corps he emphasizes the effort to portray ‘the 
psychology of the young boy who is the hero of the novel’. Yet the 
consciousness of social patterns is evident in each novel, and in the 
end these patterns seem to triumph over the efforts of the characters 
to live within their private worlds of feeling. The mental tortures of 
Mahaut d’Orgel arise from a sense of betraying inwardly the external 
code of noblesse by which she should live. And Le Diable au Corps is 
openly concerned with the way in which people react to a certain 
situation in society —in this case the situation of the young during 
a war. Here, in fact, Radiguet makes it clear from the beginning that 
there is an intimate link between the psychological and the social 
conditions. His hero’s adventure is not provoked by the mere acci- 
dent of meeting a girl whose husband has been at the front since 
before their marriage; it is precipitated rather by the sudden dis- 
location of social mores, by the ‘confusion of the familial hearth’, 
by the ‘four years’ holiday of the young’. In Radiguet’s novels, in 
fact, there becomes evident a deliberate interplay of the social and 
the individual (psychological) in which the social seems to be 
equated with the rather hostile world of adulthood and the individual 
with the doomed world of adolescence. 

For Radiguet, like most of the writers who have concerned them- 
selves exclusively with it, sees adolescence as a doomed condition. 
It is doomed not merely by the fact that men must grow up, but also 
by the adolescent’s peculiar proneness to catastrophic emotional 
experiences. And the doom is not wholly external; the destinies in 
which his characters are involved correspond also with their un- 
conscious wills. So the anonymous hero of Le Diable au Corps is terri- 
fied but fascinated by the thought of catastrophe, to such an extent 
that his narration is weighed down by heavy clusters of images 
relating to disaster, images of the fire which warms but also destroys 
and so shows the double nature of love, and particularly images 
connected with perils at sea. He likens himself to a man who cannot 
swim thrown overboard at night, toa man whom sea-sickness makes 
indifferent to whether he reaches port; he sees the fleeting happiness 
of love as a castle of sand threatened by the tide, and remembers 
himself and Marthe—even in their most passionate embraces— 
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clinging round each others’ necks like shipwrecked mariners. He isi 
perpetually aware of the oncoming tragedy which unconsciously — | 
and even consciously in some ways—he helps to prepare. | 

This fascination with disaster is linked with the evident ambi- - 
valence of the hero’s love, which is a delight but also an enslavement, , 
a passion but also an enmity. His attitude is permeated by a Narciss- 
ism (he refers to himself throughout the book only as 1) which pro- - 
vokes on the one hand a desire to resemble and identify with the» 
beloved Marthe, and on the other an equally strong desire to domi- | 
nate, betray and destroy. : : 

Adroitly Radiguet introduces us to these two aspects of his hero’s | 
attitude by presenting early in Le Diable au Corps two incidents from 
the boy’s childhood which antedate the affair that is the main 
subject of the novel. The first chapter begins with desultory reflec- 
tions on the psychological effect of war, and then, introducing the 
subject of relationships between boys and girls, switches back to a 
time two years before the war, when the hero was ten and attempted 
a flirtation with a girl to whom he sent a letter asking for a ren- 
dezvous. The incident seems at first sight rather inconsequential, but 
the account of it contains the significant remark that ‘my choice 
had fallen on the little girl who bore me most resemblance’. 

The next girl who plays an important part in the hero’s emotional 
life is the heroine of a macabre incident which he witnesses when he 
is twelve, a few weeks before the war begins. A housemaid goes mad 
and climbs on to a roof. The firemen appear, but she drives them away 
with tiles. This goes on from early afternoon until evening, and the 
hero is one of the most fascinated spectators: 

‘On the roof, as though on the bridge of a festive ship, wandered 
this woman with floating hair. Her voice, inhuman, guttural and 
uncannily gentle, made one’s flesh creep and intensified the weird- 
ness of that house of crime . .. To me she seemed a strange, brave 
girl, like some Corsair captain, standing alone upon her foundering 
ship.’ 

To the boy the scene seems ‘rich in poetry’ and at times he is so 
moved by it that he feels about to faint. Then comes the climax: 

‘We heard the bugles sounding out for the torchlight procession. 
A hundred torches suddenly cast their light upon the mad woman, 
just as after the soft glow of the footlights, the flash explodes to 
photograph a new star. And waving her hands in a gesture of fare- 
well, believing that the end of the world had come, or else the 
moment of her capture, she flung herself from the roof, breaking 
the portico in her fall, and with a deafening noise fell crushed 
upon the stone steps. Until now I had done my best to stand it all, 
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__ even though my ears roared aloud and my heart failed me. But 
when I heard the people crying: “She is still alive!’ I fell uncon- 
scious from my father’s shoulders.’ 

A woman destroys herself, and a boy is fascinated by her self- 
destruction; if he does not aid it, he half-consciously wills it. Under 
the semblance of love the situation is to be repeated in the hero’s 
affair with Marthe. And Radiguet makes the link quite clear by using 
in connection with the mad girl the imagery of fire and water that 
will accompany the love affair. There are the firemen whose help the 
mad woman repulses, and it is when the flames of torches shine upon 
her that she jumps. The roof is a festive ship, and the girl is captain 
on a foundering craft. The echoes of these metaphors ring heavily 
through the rest of the novel. 

' Three years pass. The boy is fifteen when he meets Marthe, who 
is nineteen and engaged to the soldier Jacques, a shadowy figure 
whom we see only though the narrator’s distorting imagination until 
he actually appears on the last page to astonish his rival with his 
mature dignity. On first meeting Marthe, the boy is attracted by 
likenesses to himself —she is reckless, she rebels against the opinions 
of others, she shares his love for Baudelaire—and at the same time 
he is delighted when he feels that he is influencing her in conversation 
and being ‘a bit tyrannical towards her’. 

As their relationship broadens the Narcissistic pattern develops. 
Stage by stage, the hero forces Marthe to accept his taste rather than 
her fiancé’s or her own; it is an effort towards creating greater mutual 
resemblance, and the urge to identification will persist until, months 
later, he is convinced that he and Marthe have become almost com- 
pletely alike. ‘By dint of influencing Marthe to my convenience,’ he 
says at a later stage, ‘I gradually fashioned her to my image... . That 
she was now like me and that I was responsible for it, delighted and 
at the same time angered me.’ 

We are not required to believe that what the narrator tells us 
here is the actual truth. In fact, when we look closely at his account 
we realize that Marthe is much less his creation than he imagines, 
hat she loves him for her own reasons, and persists deliberately, 
‘rom some obscure suicidal impulse analogous to that of the girl on 
he roof, in a course she knows will be destructive of her happiness, 
since, even though she may not foresee her death, she does realize 
hat her lover is too self-centred for his love to last. 

The important point is that the boy needs to believe—even if it 
s not true —that the woman he loves is merely a reflection of himself; 
1e must also believe in his domination over her. Even during their 
arly encounters this urge to dominate appears in an insidiously 
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| 
destructive form. The hero describes himself buying roses while | 
Marthe is telephoning an excuse to her fiancé’s parents for not — 
lunching with them. ~~ 
‘T chodtie much less of the pleasure this would afford Marthe 
than of the lie she must tell her parents that evening to explain how _ 
she came by the roses . . . Our plan at our first meeting to go to 
drawing school together; her lie on the telephone that she would 
have to repeat in the evening and to which she would have to add 
some lie about the flowers—I found these favours sweeter than any 
kiss... I had never until this day felt the joy of being an accom- 
plice in deceit.’ “ 

My emphasis on the urges towards identity and destructive domi- 
nation is not meant to suggest that genuine love is absent from the 
boy’s feelings, even though on occasion he tells us that in actions 
which Marthe regarded as ‘the signs of an uncontrollable passion’ his 
‘chief incentive was an irresistible need to disturb her’. But though 
the relationship is an emotional awakening for him, it is also a matter 
of fear. He talks of their early caresses as ‘a perilous game’, and when 
Marthe embraces him fervently he says, ‘I did not know if she wished 
me to save her, or if she wished us to drown together.’ On the night 
he finally possesses her — after four months of hesitation — he goes to 
the flat ‘paler than a man setting a dynamite fuse’, and, in their 
pleasure, he and Marthe weep because they already foresee, on their 
first lovers’ night of wakefulness, the end of the war, which ‘would 
mean the end of our love’. The same night Marthe dreams the boy is 
dead, and in the morning a ring at the door fills them with the fear 
that Jacques has returned and will kill them both. 

The sense of doom infects their love from beginning to end; it 
reaches a climax on the terrible night of wandering in the streets of 
Paris, the test of the boy’s love, in which he shows no compassion 
for Marthe that can overcome his reluctance to go to an hotel with a 
pregnant woman. His willingness to destroy, disguised as diffi- 
dence, is more powerful than his desire to cherish. 

When Marthe falls ill as a result of this experience, and is isolated 
by her jealous family, the hero displays a significant inactivity. He 
thinks himself desperate and yet makes no real effort to see her; on 
the one occasion when he gains admittance to her house he passively 
allows her mother to show him the door. It is true that her death 
brings on a violent nervous prostration, but this—on a more intense 
scale —is really a repetition of the prostration he experienced when 
the girl fell from the roof four years before. On each occasion he 
half-consciously desired the result and collapsed from a release of 
tension which one can only regard as erotic in character. In fact, he 
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imself remarks that ‘the certainty that she was dead revealed to 
ne all that was monstrous in our love’. Yet his desire is still destruc- 
ve. He wishes even to dominate and destroy what may remain of 
Aarthe after death. 
‘My jealousy pursued her even in the grave, and I hoped that 
there would be nothing after death . . . Yes, it was indeed oblivion 
‘that I wished for Marthe, rather than a new world where I would, 
one day, join her.’ 

Here the Narcissism which the author projects into his character 
nds its apogee in the fantasy of total destruction of the loved being 
yvyho— converted into one’s own shape— threatens one’s uniqueness. 
he nihilism implicit in the whole relationship is now open and 
omplete, and it is not offset by the apparently positive note of the 
nding, when the hero eavesdrops on his father and Jacques, and 
ealizes that his son— whom Jacques accepts — will have a reasonable 
fe and ‘order takes things in hand’. What is most significant here is 
fe boy’s relief at having shifted on to other shoulders the last 
ragment of indirect responsibility the affair held for him. He is free 
gain, a boy escaping from the toils of an adult situation. 

The careful ordering of Le Diable au Corps merely emphasizes the 
attern of destructive impulses. The moral element is descriptive 
ather than discriminative; one finds no suggestion that the indi- 
iduals concerned are anything more than playthings of their own 
iven natures and—in the long run—of destiny. This is particularly 
vident in the case of Marthe, who goes like a somnambulist towards 
er destruction, but it is hardly less so in the case of the hero, who 
sems to be constantly in the grip of the forces he courts. As a 
sychological study of the destructive impulses of youth, Le Diable 
u Corps is excellent and tragically knowledgeable; one has the 
eling that Radiguet would have been astonished at none of the 
‘uelties perpetrated by adolescent gangs in present-day New York. 
is contribution to the modern novel in this particular work is the 
sson that such inner disorder can best be rendered by a technique 
f orderliness, that violence speaks more tellingly through the voice 
restraint. 

In his other novel, Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel, Radiguet uses his 
assic clarity in a more curious manner, to intensify rather than 
ssolve the ambiguities of a triangular amorous situation. He claimed 
at the novel was derived from Madame de la Fayette’s La Princesse 
» Cléves, which it indeed resembles in so far as it deals with a 
tuation between a husband, a wife and another man whom the 
ife loves although she does not accept him as her lover. There is, 
in the earlier novel, a crucial confession by: the wife to the 
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husband, and the resemblance even extends to the deliberately 
relaxed tone which hides an extreme moral tension. at 
But we should not let likenesses of plot, manner or even languagg 
convince us that Radiguet is really trying to do the same thing aa 
Madame de la Fayette. She records a Renaissance aristocratic society 
at its prime; the individuals who compose it may be unworthy, bu: 
the society itself is dynamic and the sense of duty which the princes ; 
allows to govern her emotional life is an expression of her world’: 
values at their best. Radiguet, on the other hand, is writing of @ 
aristocratic society in decline, and his characters are its decaden: 
products. The Count d’Orgel is the frivolous heir of a line of court 
noblemen. His wife, Mahaut, is the descendent of feudal lords wh 
have grown empty-minded as Martinique landowners, and her weak 
ness of character allows love to drive her into moral perils whi 
the Princess of Cléves firmly avoided. As for the lover, Francois 
Séryeuse, he is on the surface a pleasant young man, moved by 4 
faint Stendhalian passion, yet he too is degenerate. The son of a ma 
of action, he finds satisfaction in being merely a man about towni 
and his capacity for love has become so vitiated that he fears i 
fulfilment. 
The degeneracy of modern society is reflected in every aspect o! 
Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel. Radiguet himself described it as ‘a nove! 
of chaste love as scabrous as the least chaste’. And we are in fact 
presented with a group of people who appear to be moral in theiz 
behaviour—for of the three only the Count allows himself some 
meaningless infidelities—yet who are really inhabitants of an am 
biguous world where the most blameless acts are perverted by the 
lack of moral purpose. They are being good in a vacuum; and sci 
their acts are never positively moral, and temptation eats at thein 
lives. Relationships are devious and equivocal. Intimations of in 
cestuous feelings run through the book; with the pathetic Forbachss 
Francois ‘believed he was with an old couple, not with 2 
mother and son’; the behaviour of the Persian Mirza towards: 
his niece is amorously suggestive; Mahaut feels a guilty thrill 
at being even a distant cousin of Francois; most important, 
the feelings of Madame Séryeuse for her son are equivocal 
enough to make her at least an unconscious rival of Mahaut. 
As for Mahaut and the Count (who bears the ambiguous name 
of Anne), they are juxtaposed with an intent made all the more: 
obvious by Radiguet’s mocking denial: 
‘There was something rough about her speech. Her voice had ani 
austere grace which seemed hoarse and masculine to the naive. 
Race is revealed more by the voice than the features. The same 
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__haiveté would have mistaken Count d’Orgel’s voice for an effemi- 
hate one. He hada family voice, a falsetto, still used in the theatre.’ 

In this atmosphere love relationships shift in the most surprising 
way. At first we are told of Mahaut that: ‘She fell madly in love with 
her husband and in return he showed her much gratitude and the 
warmest friendship which he himself took for love.’ But, in the 
event, it is Mahaut, for all the madness of her love, who becomes 
unfaithful at heart, while the Proustian emotion of jealousy works 
with magical effect upon the Count. ‘He began to love his wife the 
moment he saw that Francois loved her as though he needed the 
evidence of another man’s desire to teach him her value.’ 

In all these relationships there is a curious flavour of adolescent 
innocence which masks the inroads that love is making on the 
morale of the individuals involved. Francois at times wishes to love 
secretly: ‘What was hidden he wished no one, not even Mahaut, to 
discover. He thought that this discovery could only destroy his 
happiness.’ He has even an obsession with the idea of purity as an 
essential part of his love for Mahaut, but this in the end appears as a 
symptom of his disinclination ever to become closely involved. 

But—and here is a contrast that motivates the elaborate counter- 
point of Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel— while Francois is self-deceptively 
thinking of love as a purifying agent, Mahaut is awakening to love 
as a nightmare. She is the true central character of the novel, and 
in the portrayal of her fate all the sadness at a corrupting world that 
ies beneath the superficial wit of the book is concentrated. The 
qarrative begins with her and, though it then shifts towards Francois 
and traces the development of his love for her and the way he in- 
rigues with the ruthlessness of the innocent to break into her 
recarious peace, his actions in the end bring the story circling 
yack to her; she re-emerges as the principal character, and Francois 
ecedes once he has provoked the crisis in her heart. Mahaut’s 
suffering is self-imposed; her attraction towards Francois and her 
tuilt seem alike to proceed from some internally motivated need 
or self-immolation. With her, and with Francois as well, one has 
he feeling that here are people who lead solitary emotional lives 
nd happen by some gravity of affinity to be drawn together for the 
ime being, but who will withdraw again, each into his uncompre- 
ending world, once they have provided the impulses that feed each 
thers’ emotions. 

One obvious similarity between Radiguet’s two novels is the fact 
hat both stress deception as a symptom of moral disintegration in 
yvomen. The boy in Le Diable au Corps induces Marthe to lie because 
e realizes that complicity in deception gives him a means of domina- 
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ting her; Mahaut lies on her own accord and ‘without even reali zingy 
it’. And she lies not merely to d’Orgel, but also to herself. ‘By dint 0: f 
nursing certain illusions she had made of them her slaves; they served1 
her all the better. Lying had become her first impulse.’ In othert 
words, the illusions that Mahaut makes her slaves in turn enslaves 
Sree. ; 
Mahaut resembles Marthe in the earlier novel as she proceeds: 
somnambulistically towards a disaster of her own unconsciousi 
choice. The fact that her self-destruction does not reach the extreme 
of death should not make us ignore its reality. And now come thes 
two confessions, parallel with those in La Princesse de Cléves, which: 
merely reveal Mahaut’s solitude in her distress. She confesses first 
to Madame Séryeuse, who sympathises and then turns against her 
in jealousy; she confesses next to the Count, in the hope that he wil 
help her to avoid Francois. But his reaction is to fear anything that 
might cause scandal—his social life means more than privates 
feelings and so the antagonism already perceived in Le Diable aut 
Corps is re-established—and he propels her towards further morall 
decline by insisting that, to save them all from malicious tongues, 
she must see Francois and take part with him in the Ball. The Ball 
will occur beyond the confines of the novel to which it gives itss 
title; we only see the people who will attend it preparing thes 
disguises that suggest the emptiness of their lives: “They saw if 
this finery the possibility of making themselves what they wouldl 
have wished to be.’ But this event, which we know will glitte 
with all the iridescence of a decaying society, becomes for Mahauti 
an undefined but terrible threat. 

This ending amounts to a cynical reversal of Madame de la: 
Fayette’s story. The princess’s love for the Duc de Nemours was# 
tragic rather than guilty. It led to the unjust suspicions of her? 
husband and to his death by grief, for which the princess was noti 
really responsible, since she had always resisted temptation. Her 
experiences merely fortified her sense of duty, which she preserved! 
rigorously, and she never fell into the trap of deceit. But Mahaut! 
loves and deceives and her ironic fate is that d’Orgel forces her intot 
the situation where we know she cannot follow her sense of duty—- 
‘a sense of duty combined with so much weakness’. And so her hus-» 
band perversely plays the part of tempter which the Duc de Nemours? 
sustained to the end in La Princesse de Cléves. 

The world which Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel presents is still the world! 
of Le Diable au Corps. It is not shown so violently, but the doom is: 
still there; love is destructive, the person one loves is the enemy, andl 
even in loves that seem pure the presence of moral degradation is 
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lemonstrated by the fatal necessity to deceive which the most in- 
\ocent relationship seems to involve. But despite love, each person 
ives in his Narcissistic isolation, and the adolescent hero carefully 
inds sentimental excuses for avoiding complete involvement with 
he woman—the enemy—on whom his very presence seems to act 
S an impulse towards destruction. When Mahaut faints on the last 
ritical evening as the Ball is being planned, Francois denies his res- 
onsibility for her by running instinctively to the Count; we last see 
tim walking from the d’Orgel house with a friend, calmly talking 
ocial gossip while Mahaut is forcing herself towards the agony of 
‘onfession. 

_ The only way out of the desert of love seems, indeed, the way of 
he saint, to which Radiguet returns constantly in Le Bal du Comte 
’ Orgel. But saintliness, we soon perceive, is bought by deprivation. 
Madame Forbach, blind, widowed and burdened with a half-witted 
on, issaintly; soisd’Orgel’s ugly and neglected sister. Hearing Mahaut 
xpress her decision to deny her love for Frangois, Madame Séryeuse 
hinks of her, momentarily, as a saint because she also seems dedi- 
ated to deprivation. Deprivation or moral destruction — life dooms 
me either way; that is the moral of Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel. And 
mce again the young man — barely out of childhood — appears as the 
lestroyer. In spirit nothing could be farther from Gide’s view of the 
dolescent as the symbol of human potentiality looking towards a 
adiant future than Radiguet’s of the adolescent fighting his savage 
nd solitary battle on the edge of a manhood that will certainly 
nurder his individuality. For Radiguet’s youths there is no real 
uture, however fiercely they may fight. Their age is tragic, isolated 
nd doomed. And it is this suggestion of the finality of adolescence 
hat combines with the crystalline hardness of his classic technique 
oO give Radiguet’s novels their final atmosphere of ruthless negation. 
t was not without reason that Cocteau said of Radiguet that he had a 
eart of diamond. 
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where a formal parade of learning is almost de rigueur as a proo 

f academic respectability. Even rarer, in any country, are prot 
fessors who are aesthetes unabashed, fastidious collectors of beautifu 
objects who have been able to realize an aesthetic way of life and ir 
habit a private museum of their own creation, their folios enshrin 
in exquisite samples of the cabinet-maker’s art, their walls hung wit 
authentic period portraits and conversation pieces discovered anc 
purchased at the cost of who knows what personal sacrifice. 

To be sure, many articles of virtue seem to find their spiritua! 
homes. As in Henry James’s splendid allegory, the beautiful thing 
go to Poynton, the ugly to Waterbath. And it is of The Spoils ob 
Poynton that Professor Mario Praz in his Roman palace most forcibly 
reminds us. To paraphrase Henry James: “Wandering through cle 
chambers where the general effect made preferences almost as im: 
possible as if they had been shocks, pausing at open doors wher 
vistas were long and bland, one would, even if one had not alread 
known, have discovered for oneself that this was the record of 
life.’ 

Fortunately for students of taste both literary and artistic Pr 
fessor Praz has left this record in his recent autobiographical volum 
La Casa della Vita (‘The House of Life’), sumptuously published b 
Mondadori with 24 illustrations in colour and black and white. T. 
continue the paraphrase, he has written it ‘in great syllables o 
colour and form, the tongues of other countries and the hands off 
rare artists’. Among the tongues of other countries English has pride: 
of place, as one might expect from the author of some of the: 
most illuminating criticism of our literature produced by ai 
foreign scholar (Poeti inglesi dell’Ottocento, Storia della lettera- 
tura inglese, Secentismo e marinismo in Inghilterra, to which Mr’ 
T. S. Eliot has paid tribute), though he is best known to Englishi 
readers through The Romantic Agony (Oxford University Press, 
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[933) a translation of La carne la morte e il diavolo nella letteratura 
omantica (1930).This unique and penetrating study, dwelling in 
articular on the erotic sensibility of romantic literature, has tended 
0 overshadow his later achievements, such as his highly individual 
susto neoclassico (‘Neo-classical Taste’) into which he poured all 
ris pent-up enthusiasm for Empire and Regency styles with an erudi- 
jon and eloquence free from pedantry. One might say that from a 
iterary point of view he has made these styles his own, as when 
Walter Pater interpreted the Renaissance and Mr Sacheverell Sitwell 
he Baroque. He has revived the whole atmosphere of the late 
ighteenth and early nineteenth century with a vividness almost 
magical, from sweeping horizons to the minutiae of contemporary 
ashion. His subsequent volumes of essays developed various phases 
of the same theme, rising in a gradual crescendo towards his richest 
ind most complex Casa della Vita, which has yet to be translated. 

The salient characteristic of this ‘House of Life’ is that in the long 
‘un furniture means infinitely more to Professor Praz than people do: 
1e is coldly objective with subjects and warmly subjective with 
)bjects. His deepest love affairs have been with Regency sideboards 
ind wine coolers, and of these he writes with obsessive passion, 
evealing intimacies undreamt of by Monsieur Robbe-Grillet, and 
setraying uncanny knowledge of their hygiene and temperament. 
Ine is less convinced by his other amorous experiences as he narrates 
hem, those with mere human beings. The queer, the quaint and the 
juizzical excite his curiosity and prompt him to tell amusing anec- 
lotes, but he soon passes them by to admire a mahogany console- 
able or a clock containing a miniature of Lord Byron, which leads 
1im back to his favourite period. We are given glimpses of his 
iterary cronies, of Vernon Lee, Croce, Berenson, and others dead 
ind alive who have influenced him in various ways, but to one who 
cnew these major and minor celebrities his glimpses seem some- 
what cursory. Were not his eyes straining towards that crystal 
chandelier? 

Vernon Lee provided him with introductions to friends in Eng- 
and, including Maurice Baring, and apparently she acted as a sort 
f fairy godmother. ‘May I tell you my dear boy’, she wrote to him 
n January, 1924, ‘that in the three years I have known you before 
rou went to England I used sometimes to be bored by the feeling that 
he real you was not yet there, that you were all made up of litera- 
ure.’ This was obviously true at the time. Professor Praz was born 
y00kish, a biblio-baby, and all his emotions were derived from litera- 
ure until with relative prosperity he was able to express them in the 
‘ollection of works of art. 
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In a passage of self-analysis and defence against Croce, who didi 
not approve of The Romantic Agony, he confesses: ‘Now I ami 
ready to acknowledge that I belong to that order of imperfect in- 
tellects described by Charles Lamb, which possess faculties more 
suggestive than comprehensive, and which are content with frag- 
ments and scattered pieces of Truth. . . But I have the impression or 
perhaps the presumption, that by relying on this more intuitived 
than systematic talent of mine, I shall leave pages which might have: 
a more constant and solid human appeal than the prefabricated 
lucubrations of all Croce’s disciples put together.’ : 

After his long and (one suspects) dreary Lehrjahre at the univer- 
sities of Liverpool and Manchester, he settled in Rome in 1934. Here 
all his inner conflicts appear to have been happily resolved. Vernon 
Lee had exhorted him: ‘Be full of curiosities apart from literature) 
it will make literature seem what it ought to be, not a task, but a 
joy’. This counsel bore exotic fruit. The curiosities of Professor Praz 
are wondrously varied within his specialized range: he dissects the 
true objects of his love and detects their secret history with the skill 
of Poe and Conan Doyle combined, and the result is strangely fas- 
cinating. Whereas the average art-collector is devoid of literary 
talent, the peculiar vocation of Professor Praz is to make us share 
and appreciate his partialities and prejudices and see his cabinets 
in their own contemporary setting, not starkly as in the poems of 
M. René Char but as entities steeped in romance. He disagrees with 
Poe about the exaggerated employment of mirrors, for he likes 
galleries that reflect an atmosphere ad infinitum. He has no false 
modesty about glitter. Of the Oriental and Occidental approaches 
to beauty, whether to keep it hidden and feast one’s eyes on it a 
little at a time, jealously, in a religious mood of incense and concen- 
tration, as in the Far East, or ‘see it all uncovered, multiple, with a1 
vague suggestion of infinity’—he frankly favours the latter. Those ! 
who cannot view his Empire-Regency collection may yet enjoy it: 
thoroughly by reading La Casa della Vita. 
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JaMes Joyce by Richard Ellman. (Oxford University Press. 63s.) 


In a typical outburst of bitterness against his supporters and ad- 
mirers in the United States James Joyce once complained that they 
‘would bring out a collection of my selected pawn tickets’, and, 
though this may have seemed to him the shrillest exaggeration, how 
right he was; any post-graduate student proffering such a collection 
to his professor today might well earn a distinguished Ph.D. But 
Joyce was the author of his own misfortune, if it was misfortune. 
Moriarty evokes Holmes; the more skilfully hidden the Pharaoh, the 
more cunning the archaeologist. If Sunny Jim Joyce of Dublin 
has become the Yams Yoyce of international letters he has only 
himself to blame, or thank. 

For decades scholars and sciolists have been investigating the 
Joyce mystery, but with the publication of Richard Ellman’s com- 
prehensive and definitive biography—a claim once made for Gor- 
man’s vain venture into hagiography —the chase would seem to be 
at an end and the solution simple: Joyce wrote his life and lived 
his book; and though the long view may diminish him as a man it 
increases his stature as a writer. 

As a man he was in many ways despicable; he was dirty in youth 
and dandified in middle-age. He was cold and selfish and jealous— 
jealous of Synge, of Colum, of Proust, even of Picasso; he never 
retained a friend or forgot an enemy; every ‘slight’ was exhibited in 
his black museum, every ‘disloyalty’ was repaid with bitter con- 
tumely. He sponged on his brother, his friends, his acquaintances, 
from the days of A. [.0.U. down to the thousands he received from 
Mrs McCormick and Harriet Shaw Weaver. Of women he came to 
have a Tolstoyan hatred, saying ‘I don’t see any (beautiful) women 
and I don’t think there are any’. Except with Frank Budgen he was 
a dull conversationalist; he was a compulsive drinker, an uncritical 
admirer of mediocrity; with no taste in art he was content to live in 
drab furnished rooms all over Europe, the sad satellites of his family 
revolving around him and the unfortunate Lucia ending at last in 
utter madness—she and her father, in Jung’s phrase: like two people 
going to the bottom of a river, one falling and the other diving. 

That is the dark, debit side of Joyce, the exterior life he lived in 
Trieste, in Zurich, in Paris, and if that were all there would be little 
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reason for Mr Ellman’s 800 page biography. But there was too the 
warmth, humour and the prodigious sense of fun, the fabulous con- 
centration which he réserved for his work. Through the years when 
he was writing Ulysses, probably the funniest book of our time, he: 

was continually in pain, in debt or in trouble. | 

Mr Ellman makes it clear, and such clarity is necessary, that! 
Joyce was not driven into exile by anyone except himself. ‘He was 
neither bidden to leave nor forbidden to return,’ he says ‘. . . but 
like other revolutionaries he fattened on opposition and grew thin 
and pale when treated with indulgence’, and again, ‘One of the 
several reasons for his high spirits on leaving Dublin was that he 
felt he had been forced into doing what he liked’. Joyce professed to 
loathe his ‘native dunghill’ but it fertilized all his writings. 

In the interest of further clarity it is desirable that Mr. Ellman and! 
his readers should know that the Irish ‘alone among nations’ do not: 
‘continue to ban Ulysses’. On the contrary, Ireland, almost alone: 
among nations, has never banned it. 

Other writers have gone into exile and have tried to live the life: 
of their adopted country, unsuccessfully of course since an exile: 
is always an outsider, living in the artificial world of café, bar or’ 
furnished room. Joyce never attempted to come to terms with the 
countries in which he lived; physically he was in Europe, but his 
mind never left Dublin, it sauntered forever in the bright or dark of 
a city long gone under the waves of the years. His calendar was 
stuck forever at June 16, 1904, the day when Nora Barnacle gave 
the shy and lonely young Joyce his first appointment. 

Not the least of Joyce’s tragedies was that though he had won 
the woman of his choice he could never persuade her to read or 
appreciate his work. In 1922 he wrote to her in Ireland: ‘Your image 
is always in my heart. How glad I am to hear that you are looking 
younger. O my dearest, if you would only turn to me even now 
and read that terrible book which has now broken the heart in my 
breast and take me to yourself alone to do with me what you will.’ 
But she never read him and when, ten years later, Jung wrote prais- 
ing the Molly Bloom soliloquy her only comment was: ‘Jim knows 
nothing at all about women.’ The nearest she came to appreciation 
was on the publication of Finnegans Wake when she said: ‘Your 
books . . . must be good considering how well they sell.’ When he 
was dead she paid him the tribute for which he might have given 
his good eye. Asked about Gide she said: ‘Sure, if you’ve been mar- 
ried to the greatest writer in the world, you don’t remember the 
little fellows.’ 


Photographs are no help nor are contemporary accounts, so we 
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aall probably never know what qualities in Nora Barnacle 
‘ascinated Joyce and held him even when he considered women ‘no 
more than a temptation in one’s youth’. To Thomas Wolfe, who 
observed the Joyces touring the battlefield of Waterloo, she had ‘the 
appearance of a thousand middle-class French women I’ve known— 
4 vulgar, rather loose mouth; not very intelligent-looking’, while 
‘0 the Triestine painter Tullio Silvestri she was the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. To Joyce she was Iseult and Kitty O’Shea 
and Anna Livia Plurabelle, all the women that man had ever desired. 
Was she Molly Bloom too? That Nora could answer: ‘I’m not,’ she 
said, ‘she was much fatter.’ 

Having lived in the shadows in all the previous books on Joyce, 
largely at her strange husband’s dictate, Nora Joyce emerges for 
the first time in this book—not perhaps a full-length portrait, but 
at least a passable snapshot. 

Joyce demanded that his readers should give their lives to reading 
ais works, as he had given his to writing them. It is too much to 
ask, as it is too much to find the ‘ideal reader suffering from an ideal 
insomnia’, but in a sense he has had his wish, and if there is no one 
reader willing to give his life to reading Joyce, there is a sufficiency 
of Joycemen throughout the world to ensure that at any moment 
of any day someone is reading him somewhere. Every one of them, 
if he is to understand and appreciate the lonely writer, must have 
at his elbow Mr Ellman’s immense, immensely readable and beau- 
tifully produced guide, which is at once critical analysis—the sec- 
tion on The Dead alone is worth the price of the book— biography, 
racy commentary, a redaction of all the many previous books, plus 
an enormous amount of new material. Nothing like it has been 
done before in the Joyce field and it is unlikely that anything like 
it will be done again before 1991 when the sealed Joyce papers 
for which Paul Leon gave his life are opened in the National Library 
of Ireland. 

DONAGH MACDONAGH 


LITERATURE AND WESTERN MAN by J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 42s.) 


One of the privileges of reviewing in a monthly, as Mr Philip Toynbee 
has pointed out in Encounter, is that others have done thedirty work. 
| need not therefore describe the contents of this book in detail, or 
repeat all that has been said about Mr Priestley’s scope and breadth 
of reading. For one thing, I am not so much impressed by that breadth 
of reading as depressed by the chorus of wonder it has provoked—a 
sad reflection on our insularity. It seems to me that no man of Mr 
Priestley’s age and achievement who had not read so widely or so 
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deeply could truly call himself a man-of-letters. The rare and ad: 
mirable thing (rare, at least, since people like Saintsbury) is to write 
it all down, and so réadably. 

Such energy needs a unifying principle, and Mr Priestley has two! 
The first, as the book’s raison d’étre, is a glorified desert-island-diso 
formula, arising out of an implicit question, What is worth saving) 
if this civilization is going to be destroyed? With its corollary, Let us} 
first take a good look at it before we destroy it. Fortunately Mn 
Priestley has not allowed this gruesome idea to haunt the whole book 
it is simply suggested here and there before his enthusiasm for oun 
civilization takes over. 

The second unifying principle is that which informs the surve 
itself, namely, depth psychology. And why not? It is, after all, 
twentieth-century way of looking at things, just as the humours andi 
spheres, etc. were the sixteenth-century way—though sometimess 
I wonder whether in 300 years, if anyone is still here, our jargon andi 
outlook will not seem just as quaint. Be that as it may, the depthy 
psychologists are Mr Priestley’s guardian angels, and literature iss 
seen throughout as revelation of the psyche. Genius is just such 
revelation in action. Thus Rilke’s elegies: 


... They contain some magnificent poetry, but it is poetry shining? 
through a crack in the mind of the age. It is art finding a narrow’ 
passage between suicide and madness. We feel that something 
anti-human is on its way: the men who will eventually make the 
horror-bombs are already leaving the other children at play so that 
they can spend another hour with their text-books. (And the? 
leukaemia their bomb tests will spread round the world is the: 
same leukaemia already infecting and thinning out the blood of ' 
Rilke, so that the death he longed for came in the end from a) 
scratch: the roses he was offering a girl—symbol to symbol—had | 
thorns.) ) 


This quotation illustrates both Mr Priestley’s informing principles ; 
in one, and as we can see, they both have their advantages and their | 
weaknesses. 

The advantage of the desert-island formula is that Mr Priestley can 
pick on his favourite writers— assuming a fairly large desert island— 
and present them to us with vivacity and perception. The weakness 
lies in the corollary: let us take a good look at it all. The book includes 
too much which Mr Priestley clearly does not care about, even con- 
scientious summaries and lists of names, for completion’s sake. Yet 
it is essentially a companion volume which assumes knowledge, nota 
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substitute for reading (no summaries of plots and other such labour- 
Savers). I doubt whether a Martian trying to find out about our 
Civilization from this book would make much of it, and where I 
was myself ignorant I found it oddly unmemorable. My pleasure in it 
was a nodding pleasure of recognition—ah, yes, how true, I would 
| Say, or, well, I never saw it in that light, or, why didn’t I think of 
that? And the pleasure of recognition included the pleasure of finding 
sudden support for my own anti-cult suspicions in Mr Priestley’s 
amiable common-sense, with which he gently lessens (not destroys) 
the reputations of, say, Goethe, Gide, Forster. 
Nevertheless, the theme and very inclusiveness of the book give 
rise to astonished questions: even allowing for the preposterous 
humanist notion that Western literature and civilization begins with 
the Renaissance, surely Western Man must include people like Eca de 
Queirds, the great Portuguese novelist, or the Brazilian genius 
Machado de Assis (both translated)? And the liberators of Latin 
-American literature as well as those of North American literature — 
Rubén Dario, for instance? And among modern novelists, why the 
strange absence of Pérez de Ayala? And since the Nobel prize winners 
are listed so reverentially, surely Mr Priestley could have found some- 
thing interesting to say, however briefly, about Reymont’s The 
Peasants, a very earthy novel and splendid material for a Jungian? I 
feel that he should have avoided rushing through the names of 
secondary German, Russian and French writers (he is not an encyclo- 
peedia), and taken the opportunity of his theme and title to present 
some of the less familiar great works in the Western tradition. 

As for depth psychology, it has, at its best, the great advantage of 
illuminating four things at once: mankind in general, the period, 
the author, and his work, all in relationship to one another. Mr 
Priestley is in fact at his most penetrating when enthusiastic: as, for 
instance, on Dickens, Chekov, Cervantes, Moliére, Thomas Mann. 
His treatment of Cervantes in terms of reality and illusion is not only 
excellent criticism, but strangely moving. 

When he is not enthusiastic, however (Richardson, Stendhal, 
Pound, for example), the psychological approach seems to fail him, 
often because he applies it only to the author, not the work, and uses 
it, moreover, to reveal what he finds disagreeable. His analysis of 
Baudelaire as a man tells us nothing we do not know already, and is 
lamentably inadequate as criticism of Baudelaire’s poetry. Similarly 
his old-fashioned and superficial approach to Pound (almost of the 
‘penny-wise . . .’ variety) is oddly at variance with ‘depth psy- 
chology’. 

One might almost say that when Mr Priestley does not like an 
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author, he drops psychology and falls back on a common-sense - 
approach, which has its own heights and pitfalls. He uses homely - | 
images (well, posh-homely rather than cottage-homely): Chateau- 
briand is like baked Alaska, warm and frothy outside but cold mush 
inside, and Stendhal is baked Alaska inside out; Heine’s poetry 1s _ 
‘sweet sour, like the Chinese dish’, while Pound ‘has encouraged | 
too many poets to collect savoury and rare ingredients, but then to 
ruin the dish because the heat of the oven, the poetic feeling, is too 
low for it to cook properly’. I suppose the three-minute high heat 
needed for baked Alaska is the Romantic Agony. 

It is true that broadly speaking Mr Priestley is better on novels 
and plays than on poetry— as he has every right to be. But this 
explanation cannot quite excuse his sudden critical lapses in a book 
of this standard. It raises the same complaint again: why didn’t he 
simply declare himself for his favourite geniuses and not bother 
about anyone else? The real explanation, at least to my mind, is the 
unreliability of his critical tool, depth psychology: Mr Priestley is 
dead against the intentional fallacy, but his own method seems to 
suffer more than most from the age-old perceptive difficulty that pheno- 
mena are affected by the mind observing them. The result is that he 
can be most enriching on the safe past, which has already taken 
its shape from the observation of men, but ten times too unselective 
and disappointingly obvious on the present. 

I seem to be carping more than I intended, and should make it 
clear that this book is immensely worth reading, not only on novels 
and plays, but in general. Mr Priestley speaks with the understanding 
of an experienced practitioner, and the authority with which he 
writes on German and French and other literatures is refreshing in 
these parochial days. His asides, too, are lively and characteristic: 
on cosmopolitan centres like Paris, on café life as opposed to English 
clubs, on the theatre’s weakness for mere vogue, etc. Only the con- 
clusion strikes a really sad note: we need a religion, Mr Priestley 
tells us, but none of the existing ones is acceptable, so we must just 
wait. Could this be the humanist’s swan song? 


CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE 


RITUAL IN THE Dark by Colin Wilson. (Gollancz. 18s.) 

THE BALLAD OF PECKHAM RYE by Muriel Spark. (Macmillan. 15s.) 

A WInTER’s TALE by Robert Hardy. (Chatto & Windus. 16s.) 

ane Or Taurus by William Fifield. (Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
18s. 

Ritual in the Dark is an odd and somewhat engaging work. Though 

long it is not boring, though written without distinction it is per- 
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fectly readable and though dealing with sadism, mass murder and 
ther perversions its general tone is amiable and even jolly. The 
more one reflects on it the more marked this contrast between the 
ook’s subject-matter and its manner of presentation appears. The 
appurtenances are of a strongly ninetyish kind, old stock from the 
abandoned warehouse of Arthur Machen and Co. The three prin- 
cipal male characters are called Gerard Sorme, Austin Nunne and 
Oliver Glasp. Austin, the rich one, has a hideaway with black walls, 
permanently drawn curtains and a supply of dubious literature 
that closely resembles the premises of the youth Taylor who 
figured prominently in the second trial of Oscar Wilde. Austin 
picks Gerard up at a Diaghilev exhibition. A leading female 
character, resident in the Vale of Health, operates a kind of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses coven with the assistance of a Brother Robbins. 
Numerous visits are paid to a dilapidated priest in a Catholic hostel 
in Rosebery Avenue. Glasp, the painter, is the most archaic of the 
book’s furnishings: gloomy and fanatical, he gets involved with a 
slum child and draws down on himself the menacing attentions of 
her father, a drunken belt-swinging prison warder who is far more 
appropriate to Mayhew’s London than Herbert Morrison’s. Finally 
the main theme of the story is the gradual discovery by Gerard that 
his stimulating new friend Austin is the sadistic multiple killer of 
Whitechapel. Despite this sombre background, however, the 
general atmosphere is thoroughly cheerful. Gerard, though meant 
to be a dedicated writer and seeker for intellectual salvation, is 
really a harmless layabout and sponger. He puts in a bit of time at 
the British Museum but his main efforts are reserved for odd bits of 
cooking, prattling away in bars and cafés, genially exploratory 
seductions, cycling around London minding other people’s business 
and above all taking up any sort of invitation to drop in from any- 
one. Truth-seeking, it appears, is best done in a very relaxed 
manner. The diabolic pretensions of Austin Nunne are rapidly 
dissipated by his way of expressing himself. 


You know, when I was at Oxford I used to know a chap called 
Nigel Barker. Terrific bloke. Most talented man I ever knew. 
Splendid cricketer, classical scholar, mathematician. Best all- 
round sportsman in Balliol, but not one of these brainless sports- 
men. Got some prize or other for Greek verse. I’d have sworn he’d 
have a charmed life—really cut out to do something big. Well, 
he went and broke his silly neck falling off a horse. Didn’t kill him 
but he’s half-paralysed. Funny. Makes you feel everything’s all 
wrong somehow. 
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Glasp thaws out after a little supper d deux at Gerard’s digs andi 
proves to be quite nice really and definitely shockable. As for | les 
Jehovah’s Witness lady she is always good for a cup of tea or cocoaé 
when Gerard drops in and eventually yields up her long-hoarded! 
middle-aged virtue to him in quite a skittish style. The substantial! 
effusions of advance publicity represented this book as a serious: 
investigation into the mind of a sadistic murderer but Austin, being} 
entirely two-dimensional, has no depths to be plumbed. Ritual in: 
the Dark contains no thought to speak of, mercifully not even in 
the form of quotations, and it reveals no marked talent for the repre- 
sentation of human character. It is in fact a piece of idiosyncratic 
urban picaresque, enlivened by a certain mischievous comicality. 

The Ballad of Peckham Rye, on the other hand, is a piece of urban f 
pastoral. The goat-footed intruder, Dougal Douglas, who constantly 
draws attention to the bumps on his head where the horns used to be, , 
erupts into a highly idealized and organic community, turning milk - 
sour and setting teeth on edge, a megalopolitan Robin Goodfellow. 
There are some brisk and often witty glimpses of urban types: the » 
fading head of the typing pool who genteely satisfies the carnal 
cravings of the boss, Trevor the teddyish electrician, Miss Frierne 
the landlady who had a Terrible Experience with a Gordon High- 
lander in 1916. It is all very short and sweet like a dexterous card- 
trick. The zip and clarity of the writing, the author’s almost insolent 
authority and accomplishment, divert the reader’s attention from 
the arbitrariness of the whole proceeding. It would plainly be pedes- 
trian and tasteless to fossick around for a point. 

The other two novels are of an entirely different kind, both being 
elaborately and conscientiously three-dimensional. In A Winter’s 
Tale a handsome, introspective schoolmaster shoots his unfaithful 
wife and passes a long, exciting night full of wild coincidences and 
thrilling moral gestures before finally giving himself up. Dickens 
and Conrad, it emerges, were the favourite authors of the school- 
master’s father and they, with Henry James, are the presences that 
brood over Mr Hardy’s rather turgid scene. This is a very ambitious 
novel which strives to realize the fullest detail of its hero’s emotional 
condition and awareness of his environment. But somehow the com- 
plexities fail to add up, the emotions are too generalized and 
schematic, the scene is too nocturnal and confused, the three main 
characters, the hero, the girl he takes up with and the nobly- 
disillusioned police inspector, are too glamorous and Olympian. One 
has the impression of an enormous amount of sheer undirected 
writing cluttering the heels of these glittering and statuesque beings 
as they stride rigidly along. The hero is so spotlessly good and pure, 
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the girl is so unadulteratedly kind and beautiful, the inspector so 


_remorselessly stoical and forgiving. All the same this is an impres- 
_ Sively written book and a courageous one. It only fails at the level of 


its own dignified conception of itself and is vastly to be preferred to 
the general run of flat, mild, amusing representations of the world 


we live in. 


= 


The Sign of Taurus is almost as ambitious (if it does not express the 
same epic intention as A Winter’s Tale, it is equally concerned with 
the precise, individual quality of feelingandsituation) anditisamuch 
more rounded and unified achievement. Countess Potolska, a Polish 
emigré living in Mexico, is inspired by a fortune-teller’s performance 
to take up the same trade herself. Being a former psychical re- 
searcher she knows how to get results. She is assisted by a handsome 


young Italian who comes to fill, rather ambiguously, the empty place 


in her affections once occupied by her son who died in the siege of 
Warsaw. As she masters her new trade her successes come to include 


= cases that seem to defy natural explanation, even in terms of tele- 


pathy, but the possibility of scepticism is left open at the end by the 
revelation of the purely emotional source of a mistaken vision of the 


_ young Italian’s death, for all that happens is that he dies for her, 


sidles away into a life on his own. To catch the insecure, tentative 
quality of the Countess’s experiences Mr Fifield has chosen a style 
that is surprisingly like that of Walter de la Mare’s more mysterious 
stories such as Crewe or Miss Miller: it has the same flavour of 
puzzled, civilized self-colloquy. The exotic background is effectively 
used but not violently exploited. This assured, sophisticated and 
intelligent book has no single theme or simple point: it treats of exile, 
of the limits of knowledge, of Mexico, of the mutations of friendship 
and affection. If there is an element of almost aristocratic gratuitous- 
ness about the author’s choice of just these people in just this situ- 
ation it is more than atoned for by the accuracy, the distinction and 
above all the dedicated thoroughness of the writing. What is parti- 
cularly satisfying is the way in which these talents have been used to 
create something entirely individual: one of that small and select 
assemblage of books that have in common only a uniqueness that 
defies classification, like Myers’s The Near and the Far or Malcolm 
Lowry’s Under The Volcano. Mr Fifield’s scene is populated with 
human beings whose minds contain ideas, it is infinitely remote from 
the repetitive sociological puppetry of men in grey flannel suits 
and girls in black stockings which endlessly reproduces for us our 
less reflective prejudices about the world around us. 
ANTHONY QUINTON 
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CRITICAL EssAYS ON THE POETRY OF TENNYSON edited by John Kill- | 


ham. (Routledge. 28s.) , 


SHELLEY: His THOUGHT AND Work by Desmond King-Hele. (Mac- 
millan. 42s.) : 


| 


Two GENTLE MEN by Marchette Chute. (Secker and Warburg. 25s.) 


The editor of the Tennyson book justly remarks in his Introduction | 


that avant garde critics of our time have concerned themselves very 
little with Tennyson’s poetry. Consequently the essays in this collec- 
tion are largely by critics little known outside the academic worlds 
of England and North America. But most of the pieces date from 
after the last war and they illustrate very well the recent changes in 
the climate of academic criticism. Almost all these writers set out to 
present Tennyson to an enlightened taste and, though discriminating 
between the good and the less good verse, do not make the poet 
acceptable by filleting him to the bare bone—as Sir Harold Nichol- 
son did in his brilliant book of the early twenties. An excellent 
example is Mr G. Robert Strange’s study of ‘Demeter and Perse- 
phone’. He begins by sympathizing with Sir Harold’s approach, but 
denies the simple division of Tennyson into private and public poet. 
‘Tennyson’s poems, of whatever date, which seem to the modern 
reader efficient and expressive tend to display what can only be 
called the Tennysonian complex. They are ambiguous in tone; they 
exhibit the dialogue of the mind with itself; they circle round the 
anguished perception of the oppositions that rend the poet and his 
world.’ But then Mr Strange goes on to make the point that in spite 
of all this Tennyson’s poetry is not a mere poetry of passive suffering 
and personal despair. 

Mr Strange speaks of Tennyson’s ‘extraordinary insight into the 
nature of myth’. Certainly, whatever the temperature of individual 
poems, whatever reservations must be made about the later work, 
there is in almost every narrative subject chosen by Tennyson an 
ingenious aptness to his concerns, a multiplicity of meanings. a 
remarkable interest, which the present book reminds us not to take 
for granted. Mr F. E. L. Priestley, for instance, is able to discuss the 
Idylls almost entirely from what may be called an ideological point 
of view, and the material is sufficiently deep not to make us feel the 
want of a sharp word about language, say, or sentiment—feel, in 
fact, any sense that Mr Priestley is flogging a dead horse, as we might 
of a discussion on this level of Men and Women, for example. 

Other essays treat of what is indubitably of living concern— 
Tennyson's symbolism — and here again academic leisure and research 
have paid some dividends. Mr H. M. McLuhan has profitably gone 
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to Arthur Hallam’s remarkable 1831 review of Tennyson’s poems; 
‘Mr Strange (in an essay other than the one I have already referred to) 
analyses that strange and fugitive poem ‘The Hesperides’; and Mr 
Lionel Stevenson explains the meaning of the recurring figure of the 
‘high-born maiden’. The only ‘hackneyed’ pieces here are Mr Cleanth 
Brooks’s celebrated dissection of ‘Tears, Idle Tears’ and Mr Eliot’s 
classic essay on In Memoriam, but both these serve a well-judged 
purpose: the former to display the contest of a New Critic with this 
poet (and to introduce an excellent riposte by Mr Graham Hough), 
and the latter to remind us of the marvellous precision and apposite- 
ness in criticism which the mere academic can rarely, if ever, 
achieve. 

The author of the Shelley volume is a professional scientist, an 
expert in the mathematics of guided missiles. Have we here a closure 
of the gap between Sir Charles Snow’s famous ‘two cultures’? Not so, 
and Mr King-Hele’s book emphasizes the unreality of much that 

‘surrounds Sir Charles’s thesis. With the fascinating exception I shall 

mention later, Mr King-Hele brings nothing from his world to the 
world of the humanities: indeed, much of his aesthetic discussion 
is on a respectable but unremarkable university degree level—and I 
mean no disrespect when I say that his book would be ideal for the 
sixth-former. 

His plan is to treat the poems chronologically with ‘a thin linking 
thread of biography’ (which is nevertheless clear and adequate), and 
he devotes much of his space to the amazing mass of work Shelley 
produced in Italy during his last four years. Mr King-Hele has an 
impressive familiarity with his material and great power of exposi- 
tion: his lucid accounts of the complicated ‘plots’ of the longer 
poems, for example, are most valuable. This is a long book but it is 
briskly written, and except for some scraps of irrelevant information 
(we do not require to know in this context that Lord Attlee was at 
Shelley’s college) contains no padding. 

Its originality consists in its emphasis on Shelley’s scientific in- 
terests and its disinterment of those interests in the poetry. What 
Mr King-Hele actually accomplishes with this approach does not quite 
live up to what he promises, but this is scarcely his fault. Shelley’s 
power of employing science in his verse is as uncertain as his power 
of employing reality. Nor was his knowledge and practice of the 
subject particularly profound or systematic: Mr King-Hele recounts 
the not unludicrous visit by Hogg to Shelley’s chaotic rooms at 
Oxford when Shelley asked his friend to turn the handle of some 
electrical apparatus, the poet then attaching himself to it until his 
long hair stood on end. Nevertheless, though Shelley’s poetic use of 
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science is often faint, and damaged by the peculiarities of his 
vocabulary and narrative style, Mr King-Hele is able to demon- » 
strate the strict accuracy of a number of passages in the poems ; 
which modern taste has felt to be slapdash or wild. I will take one : 
celebrated example: 
Thou on whose stream, mid the steep sky’s commotion, S| 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 
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Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine aéry surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 
The locks of the approaching storm... 

Dr Leavis’s objections (in Revaluation) to this passage will be 
remembered. ‘Loose clouds’ are not at all like ‘decaying leaves’. 
How can the approach of a storm suggest streaming hair? And so 
on. Mr King-Hele’s interpretation seems to me to be brilliant and 
right. ‘About two-thirds of the sky is blue and about one-third, from 
nearly overhead to as far as the eye can see in the west, is covered 
by a high filmy layer of white, streaky mare’s tail or plume cirrus... 
Low in the west are jagged detached clouds, scud or fractostratus, 
grey and watery, approaching fast in the rising wind.’ Spreading 
cirrus often heralds a depression, and the fractostratus clouds are 
harbingers of rain. Mr King-Hele’s argument on this and other similar 
occasions (the point at issue is not trivial: it goes to the root of 
Shelley’s verse) must be read in full: if he does not ruin Dr Leavis’s 
case against Shelley, he certainly makes it necessary for the brief to 
be revised. 

Mr King-Hele likes Shelley, both as man and poet, and he succeeds 
well in conveying his enthusiasm. To each chapter he adds sensible © 
notes, and at the end there is a useful book list and a very good 
index. 

Two Gentle Men, lives of George Herbert and Robert Herrick, is 
by no means as soppy as its title suggests. Miss Chute is a practised 
biographer who has mastered her material, and the relatives, friends 
and public events surrounding her subjects are presented with praise- 
worthy clarity. She is more concerned with life than letters, but her 
brief account of the poetry of Herbert and Herrick is quite un- 
exceptionable. Miss Chute is an American, and one can perhaps 
more readily visualize an audience in the United States than here for 
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_ this kind of consistently respectful and thoroughly pre-digested 


work. 
ROY FULLER 


_ Opus PostHuMmous by Wallace Stevens (Faber. 36s.) 


i 3 


There is a quality in the best twentieth-century American poets 
which, though extremely difficult to define, gives their work an 
exciting air of foreignness. One sees words from new angles, 
as it were, casting strange lights, throwing unexpected shadows. 
This quality is partly a matter of language and texture but 
it goes deeper than just that. It is, I think, fundamentally 
a question of insight, of using poetry for tasks which are 
usually relegated to the philosopher. There has always, it is 
true, been a tradition of philosophical verse in England, but 
in such verse, whether it is that of Pope, Coleridge, Wordsworth 
or the Eliot of the Four Quartets, the philosophical content seems 
often to be something separate from the form of the poem. One 
sometimes feels, in fact, that the ideas could easily be extracted from 
the verse, that they are not essentially poetic ideas. In American verse, 
on the other hand, language seems to be entirely at the service of 
ideas and insights. And the result, paradoxically, is not an arid meta- 
physical verse but a poetry highly charged with scintillating imagery. 
This is as true of the pastoral meditations of Robert Frost as of the 
elegant inquiries of Richard Wilbur. But it is especially true of the 
work of Wallace Stevens. 

All Stevens’s poems are concerned with one overriding theme — 
the relation between imagination and reality, or imagination as a 
mode of knowledge. All his poems are, in a sense, about poetry; all 
of them test the validity of language as a vehicle of truth. The very 
naming of things, therefore, had for Stevens some kind of absolute 
value even though he usually regarded absolutes with an extreme 
suspicion. 

In Opus Posthumous, Samuel French Morse has gathered together 
plays, poems, essays and aphorisms by Stevens, one third of which 
appear for the first time. The rest, notably the poems, have either 
been collected from magazines and anthologies or else taken from 
early volumes of verse. A number of the latter poems were omitted 
from the Collected Poems. This book represents, therefore, the 
hitherto scattered prose and verse writings of a major poet. 

Wallace Stevens was, above all, a wholly dedicated writer. 
Although he spent his adult working life in an important job with a 
firm of insurance brokers, he was not an amateur, a dilettante, a 
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‘Sunday poet’. On the contrary, his poetry, with its deceptive ff 
stillness and calm, its constant questioning and doubting, has an — 
urgency which comes-from the whole man. The note of alarm is ff 
seldom sounded but it is never far off. The elusiveness of this alarm, 
this agitation, has, I think, unfortunately led some critics into the 
belief that Stevens was fundamentally concerned with abstractions. 
Such a view springs, I believe, from a current misunderstanding 
about the nature of Stevens’s verse. He is usually regarded as a meta- 
physician, a philosopher, whereas a truly accommodating reading 
of his work would, I am convinced, reveal him as essentially a 
visionary writer. He is a visionary poet, however, who has no belief 
in God and who searches for meaning and unity in an order both 
disclosed by and created in the human imagination. Opus Posthu- 
mous provides convincing evidence of the visionary character of 
Stevens’s mind in the collection of aphorisms which are part of the 
contents of the book. Here are a few examples of what I mean: 
‘Reality is the spirit’s true centre’, ‘The world of the poet depends on 
the world that he has contemplated’, ‘The man who asks questions 
seeks only to reach a point where it will no longer be necessary for 
him to ask questions.’ 

In such statements as these, as well as in his poems, Stevens shows 
himself to be a religious man who repudiated dogma, an agnostic 
who hungered for certainty. In his best-known and great poem, 
Sunday Morning, he discloses a world without God, a place where 
the senses are appeased but appeased only momentarily. Stevens’s 
poems are, it is true, crammed with religious language and symbols 
but these things are removed from their proper contexts and em- 
ployed by him for his own private purposes. Like the paintings, still 
lives and objets d’art which fill so much of his verse, these religious 
symbols are only springboards for Stevens’s dominant preoccupation 
—his exploration of the limits of the imagination. 

In all Stevens’s best work there is a poignant sense of absence, 
together with a stoic determination to accept that absence. Against 
this poignancy, he sets a stylishness, a care for detail, a concern with 
subtleties and nuances. There is no full vision, only adumbrations. 
In the poems which Samuel French Morse has assembled in this book, 
the themes which constantly preoccupied Stevens are to be found 
in many forms and guises. If one predominant subject possessed 
Stevens all his life, he never ceased to examine that subject from 
different angles and in different lights. In A Mythology Reflects Its 
Region, which may well be the last poem he wrote, we find the same 
obsession which appears so vividly, so concretely in Credences of 
Summer and The Comedian as the Letter C. In this late poem, how- 
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ever, imagery has been stripped down to its essence, simplified 

and laid bare: 

‘The image must be of the nature of its creator, 
It is the nature of its creator increased, 
Heightened. It is he, anew in a freshened youth 

a And it is he in the substance of his region...’ 

. The plays printed in this book are interesting only for their 
insights and images since Stevens was never a dramatic poet. Nor, 
on the other hand, was he a personal poet in the sense that he 
Passionately explored his own motives, feelings and reactions; he was 
interested in feeling at its source rather than in its countless mani- 

_festations. When he turned inward to examine himself, it was always 
his own imagination which he tested and probed. His poetry presents 
the delicate adjustment of that imagination to exterior things, tan- 
gible and intangible. In an essay here called The Irrational Element 
in Poetry, Stevens declares, ‘. . . while it can lie in the temperament 

“of very few of us to write poetry in order to find God, it is probably 
the purpose of each of us to write poetry to find the good which, in 
the Platonic sense, is synonymous with God’. This is an uncom- 
promising affirmation and if Opus Posthumous contained nothing 
else but these essays in which Stevens makes himself wholly acces- 
sible to us, it would be of extreme value. But the poems and the 
aphorisms here are also useful and revealing; they are the products 
of a deeply reflective, subtle and dispassionate mind. There can 
surely be little doubt now that Wallace Stevens was a poet of extra- 


ordinary originality and splendid achievement. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Krapp’s LAST TAPE AND EMBERS by Samuel Beckett. (Faber and Faber. 
4s. 6d.) 

OrpPHEUS DESCENDING by Tennessee Williams. (Secker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d.) 

GARDEN District by Tennessee Williams. (Secker and Warburg. 


12s. 6d.) 

THE BALcony by Jean Genet. Translated by Bernard Frechtman. 
(Faber and Faber. ros. 6d.) 

THREE TRAGEDIES by Garcia Lorca. Translated by James Graham- 
Lujan and Richard L. O’Connell. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 


Samuel Beckett’s two short plays are as disturbing as a personal 
confession picked up on a crossed telephone wire. And have the 


same remoteness and inconsequence. 
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The first, Krapp’s Last Tape, written for the stage, is a dialogyy 
between an old man and his own voice on a tape recorder. THE: 
second, Embers, written for radio, is mainly carried by a singe | 
voice in meditation. Both are concerned with the re-creation of ' 
moment of the past by memory. It is Mr Beckett’s power to dram 
tize the elements and process of memory which gives the playy’ 
an extraordinary brilliance. Krapp searches for the relevant se ‘io c 
of tape, impatient but fearful, finds it, plays it incomplete, replays 1: 
and sits remembering, not an incident, but a memory. Henry, 11 
Embers, reworks the past from a single sentence which occurs lati® 
in the play: ‘Fire out, bitter cold, white world, great trouble, nay 
a sound.’ From this flow images of death, desolation, emptiness 
anger and silence. Both plays are written in a dramatic prose whick 
has the precision of fine poetry, and the notation has the exactness 
of music. Very exciting. 

It isa shock to turn to Orpheus Descending by Tennessee Willia 
In this, lines leap from the page at you in screaming italics anc 
capital letters. Mr Williams allows neither the reader nor the acto 
to discover anything. The play is put on the page with the layout 
of a popular newspaper. The degree of importance of any particulan 
moment can be estimated by the size of print. And the stage direc+ 
tions are impudent. In a single page men descend stairs, car horns 
honk, dogs bay, lights dim, and all goes on under a scudding moonlit 
sky. Another indication of Mr Williams’s superbly indolent arro-- 
gance is that he tells us in a preface that he has worked on the play’ 
for seventeen years, and yet in the second act there is a note which} 
reads: ‘Above scene is overextended. This can be remedied by a very) 
lively performance.’ 

Orpheus Descending is a rewritten version of a play first per- 
formed in 1940. Raucous, confused, apparently careless, it compels 
attention, and finally admiration. Its sole purpose is to lead to two 
incidents of extreme violence, the death by shooting of a woman on- 
stage, and the emasculation by blowtorch of the central figure, 
naturally off-stage. 

Many of Mr Williams’s plays raise the question of the use of overt 
physical violence as an element of drama. It is very unwise, I think, 
to be misled on this point by the Elizabethan dramatists who were 
able to invest death with a kind of elegance which must be quite 
alien to a humanist like Mr Williams. This elegance was not 
imposed, it was a philosophy. Mr Williams sees death as a dis- 
gusting physical fact, not as a ritual, and so his plays are likely 
to end as street accidents, not as tragedies. 

Garden District is made up of two plays, Something Unspoken 
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and Suddenly Last Summer. In these the material is handled in a more 
successful way. Both are dramatic incidents, played continuously 
Within actual time. The first, dealing with the secret relationship 
between an elderly Southern spinster and her secretary, is edged 
with closely observed satire. And the structure of the play, with the 
dialogue between the two women being continually interrupted by 
‘the telephone at the moment of revelation, is very well done. 
_ The second play, Suddenly Last Summer, is longer and of great 
subtlety. Again the culmination of the play is emasculation, this 
time by cannibalism, but it is seen in retrospect through the mind of 
an apparently insane girl. Sebastian, the victim, was a poet who 
‘wrote one poem a year which he printed himself on an eighteenth- 
century hand-press at his—atelier in the—French—Quarter—so no 
one but he could see it . . .’ The girl’s conviction is that he was 
destroyed by children on a public beach, and that she witnessed the 
incident. The play is concerned with the telling of this story by the 
“girl to an alienist, and in front of Sebastian’s mother. 

This play is one of Mr Williams’s most successful essays on the 
theme of the destruction of man by woman. It quite lacks the senti- 
mentality which sometimes mars his other pieces, and it has a cool, 
almost clinical, style which enhances the horrible subject. I may 
say that it comes close to being that now very much despised thing, 
a well-made play. And if anyone wants to know why, let them look 
at the mother’s description of the eating of the sea-turtles by the 
birds and its relation to the girl’s description of Sebastian’s death. 
The two incidents enclose the play with an almost total theatrical 
effectiveness. 

The other plays, by Jean Genet and Lorca, are in translation. This 
presents the usual problems of assessment, more acute in the play 
and poetry than in the novel. 

For example, Genet’s The Balcony has an original and effective 
theme. It is funny and tragic. But it fails completely in the English 
version on the level of language. I am not saying that the trans- 
lation is bad. What Genet wrote in French has been put into reason- 
able English, but nowhere does it match the original conception. 
It is like an intelligent person telling the story of Hamlet in his 
own words. You can catch some of the exciting possibilities of the 
idea, but the realization stays remote. 

The same applies to the Three Tragedies by Lorca, Blood Wedding, 
Yerma and Bernarda Alba. In these the English is careful, dammed 
up. One longs for it to be free. 

Lorca’s plays occupy an uneasy position today. They are better 
known on the page than in the theatre. A similar case is that of Yeats. 
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Described by 
the leading French critic Aragon 
as ‘more than a beautiful book, 
it is one of the great novels of the century; 
one of the great novels of all time’. 


_ The Leopard 


The Italian novel by the PRINCE OF LAMPEDUSA 
that has been acclaimed a masterpiece throughout 
Europe. 


‘The background to this novel is a remarkable one, 
and the background of the author conjures a romantic 
picture, but beneath the saturnine exterior of Sicilian 
nobility was a man of philosophy and sad compassion, 
clear vision, precise definition and the ability to lift a 
remote slice of history into brilliant life.” The Bookman 
English translation by Archibald Colquhoun 


16s 


The Trial Begins 


ABRAM TERTZ 


This young Russian writer’s brilliant savage satire is the 
only work of fiction from Russia’s post-war generation 
of writers published in this country. 


‘Anonymously from Russia comes the most uninhibited 
expression of dissatisfaction with the system that has 
ever appeared in English’. epwarp CRANKSHAW, Observer 


Translated by Max Hayward 
12s 6d 


Collins — Harvill 
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It may be that the theatre has become too purely an urban institu- 
tion. Yet Mr Tennessee Williams’s primitives seem to be acceptable. 
Perhaps the theatre has become too human, and it has resulted in a 
decline in ritualistic tragedy, and so neglects Lorca, Yeats and others. 

Whenever the theatre has let itself be dominated by emotion at 
the expense of language the art has declined. That was the late 
‘nineteenth-century morass in which Shaw and Ibsen did such excel- 
lent rescue work. Today it is the trap into which Tennessee Williams 
falls with a play like Orpheus Descending, only to recover himself in 
‘Suddenly Last Summer. And it is a trap into which Samuel Beckett 


never falls. 
| JOHN WHITING 


I AM My BroTHer. AUTOBIOGRAPHY, VOL. IJ. by John Lehmann. 

(Longmans, 25s.) 

‘This, the second volume of John Lehmann’s autobiography, tells 
the story of his life between 1938 and 1946; it begins with the author, 
aged thirty, returning to London from his years in Vienna and the 
Danube countries to run the Hogarth Press in collaboration with 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf; it ends where he is on the point of 
starting a publishing house on his own account and under his own 
name. The book thus covers the marvellous years of war-time pub- 
lishing and editing—of New Writing and Penguin New Writing 
(with its circulation of 80,000), Daylight, and the New Hogarth 
Library among other ventures; it is also the record of the author’s 
more personal history as a poet and a man passing from youth to 
maturity. 

The partnership with the Woolfs, which John Lehmann acceptedin 
April, 1938, had been open to him as early as 1931, when he had 
worked for two years as what he calls an ‘apprentice manager’ at 
the old Hogarth Press offices in Tavistock Square. He let that first 
opportunity pass, as he explained in the first volume of his auto- 
biography, The Whispering Gallery, because he then felt himself too 
far removed in his literary and political aspirations from the 
rarefied aestheticism of the Woolfs; and also because he felt himself 
too inexperienced in life and authorship to command that lead 
which he could see would be required of a successful publisher and 
editor, and which, in time, it was to be his destiny to give. In Vienna, 
immersed in an intellectual] life which was as much political as 
literary, which was indeed conspicuously richer than the intellec- 
tual life of any post-war metropolis, John Lehmann served his 
second ‘apprenticeship.’ By the time he returned to London his 
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knowledge matched his enthusiasm for new literature and 7 
ideas. He was ready-to,begin his most important work. : 

The war came when he had several exciting projects just under 
weigh; it seemed to spell the death of all of them. Like most people, 
John Lehmann reacted to the war with mixed emotions, but he 
had no doubt about its rightness. He had been disappointed by the 
emigration of his friends Isherwood and Auden (though he 
repeatedly defended them against the vulgar charge of ratting to 
America), and he had lost any illusions (if they were illusions) that 
he had once had about Russia and Marxism. In September, 1939, 
John Lehmann was at one with Cecil Day Lewis in seeing a para- 
mount duty to ‘defend the bad against the worse.’ At first he had hopes 
that his special knowledge of the Balkans might be of use to the 
Government, and he visualized himself as a British agent ‘in a curly 
hat’ in some Central European capital. But it was not to be. John 
Lehmann, relegated to the Home Guard, found his own form of 
national service on the literary Front. And here it must be said (since 
he himself is somewhat reticent) that he applied himself to the task 
of promoting and protecting literature in war-time with prodigious 
energy, skill, patience, courage and determination, in a word with 
generalship, such as was not always manifest in other fields. Even 
the culture-shy administration came eventually to recognize the 
value of his contributions, and he found himself enrolled for such 
duties as broadcasting in the German-language programmes of the 
BBC and acting as London correspondent of the Russian Inter- 
nationalnaya Literatura, though the latter proved an almost comi- 
cally embarrassing assignment. 

The Hogarth Press was bombed out of its Bloomsbury offices early 
in the Blitz, and the suicide of Virginia Woolf, movingly recalled in 
these pages, brought a term to one chapter in the author’s life. His 
days were increasingly filled; he worked from four different centres 
in the course of the week, and he worked harder than he had ever 
worked before, kept at it by the stimulus of a passionately eager 
public. To lonely, bored, uprooted people, not least to those in the 
Services, Penguin New Writing (which John Lehmann launched 
with Allen Lane at the end of 1940) was like bread to the starving. 
It become somehow par excellence the young reader's magazine, 
and correspondingly the young writer’s medium of expression. 
The editor deliberately gave New Writing a character of actuality 
by commissioning imaginative reportage and looking for stories 
and poems inspired by the events of the time. Horizon in those years 
was the journal of nostalgia, conserving the pre-war civilized values; 
New Writing was—if one dare use the word — contemporary, rooted 
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in life as it was then lived. Moreover, all those war-time numbers can 
be re-read with pleasure; indeed, it is a pity that our newest critics 
do not consult them; they would not then persist in that extra- 
ordinary belief (to which John Lehmann makes an apt and amusing 
reference) that the literature of the Forties consisted largely of 
‘Apocalyptic’ verse and turgid imitations of Dylan Thomas. Not 
one of the new writers encouraged by John Lehmann was of the 
Dylan Thomas kind: they included Terence Tiller, Roy Fuller, Alan 
Ross, Denton Welch, Keith Vaughan, Alun Lewis, William Sansom, 
Henry Reed among names that have since become well-known. No 
‘Apocalyptic’ verse, as I remember, ever appeared in his pages. 

But these are peripheral issues. What John Lehmann has written 
is not just a fascinating source-book or key document of literary 
history—though it is incidentally such a document—but an ex- 
tremely well-wrought essay in autobiography; and if the present 
yolume has rather more to say about matters of public interest, it 
has the same inwardness as the first volume; though perhaps it is 
only if the two are held together in one’s memory that the quality 
of either can be fully seen. Of many writers it is possible to say that 
their work is their life; of John Lehmann this is evidently true only 
in the obverse sense that literature, which is his work, has permeated 
the whole of his conscious experience. Thus, for example, he recalls 
in these pages a serious emotional and spiritual crisis which hit him 
in his early thirties. Had he had a different upbringing, he confesses, 
he might then have turned to religion. As it was he found his way 
out of despair by concentrating on a sequence of prose-poems 
(Vigils), inspired by French and German models that other English 
poets had neglected. Again, his closest personal relationships tended 
to be with people of a kindred literary sensibility, often, but not 
necessarily, fellow writers. Unsparing in his friendship, affectionate 
and commanding affection, generous and invariably grateful for 
generosity in others, the very intensity of his attachments made 
him the more vulnerable. The death in 1944 of his friend Demetrios 
Capetanakis was a bitter loss. Anxiety about the fate of younger 
friends in battle was often acute. 


Is the path through gulf and flame 
Love’s one inexorable claim? 


he asked in one of his own short war-time poems. 

The end of the war found him less troubled, but also more philo- 
sophical, touched, like Matthew Arnold, by a kind of late romantic 
stoicism. Nature, gardens, the river, the house in which he had 
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grown up: all these became more prominent in John Lehmann’, 
poetry, and, one cannot doubt, more significant in his life. Towar 
the end of this book he describes a walk with his sister throug 
some woods in spring, when, as he puts it, he became conscious ‘i 
a quite extraordinary way, of the power of poetry, or rather ¢ 
tragic art in a more general sense, to resolve the discords of ho 
and despair, of agony and triumph recurring in an eternal patte 
in life, so that the imaginative artist who dared to look far enou. 
into the truth was given a new dimension of being, as strong as— 
and for an agnostic world stronger than—the consolations 0 
religion.’ 

The present volume ends at a fitting moment, when the autho 
has emerged from one series of ardours and endurances to confront 
problems of another kind. There is no news of a third volume, 
though one is clearly called for, and we may hope that it will not 
be too long in the offing. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 
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This is the very funny and moving story of a young actor’s 
love affair, and the complete lack of love in the lives of his 
two older sisters. Ruth and Alice Sherwood are two of the 
most beautifully drawn characters in recent fiction, but all 
the characters in A Matter of Time are fully realized and they 
speak and act in a way rarely found in novels. In this remark- 
able novel Kenneth Martin begins to fulfil the great promise 
that so many distinguished critics saw in Aubade and Waiting 
for the Sky to Fall, and undoubtedly establishes himself as 
one of the best of today’s young writers. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 7, Number 6, will be out at the beginning of 
June, and will contain among other contributions 


NEW STORIES BY 
L. P. Hartley and Kay Cicellis 


AN UNPUBLISHED ARTICLE BY GEORGE ORWELL 
on George Gissing 


Ian Fletcher: Explorations and Recoveries II: 


Symons, Yeats and the Demonic Dance 


Notes:About Our Authors 


ANTHONY BELL is 29. He was born in Lincoln of a working-class family. He 
left school at 14, and worked for a local newspaper for four years. After 
national service in Germany, he went back to school for a year, and then w 

off to sea. He has lived in Martinique and St Lucia. For the last few years he has 
been writing a first novel as well as a few short stories. i 


SYLVIA PLATH was born in Boston, Mass. She graduated from Smith College 
in 1955 and attended Newnham College, Cambridge from 1955-57. She is the 
wife of Ted Hughes. Her poems have often appeared in The London Magazine, 
but the story printed in this issue is the first she has had published in England. 


GORDON MEYER was born in London in rorg, educated at Cranleigh and 
Worcester College, Oxford. He served in the Navy throughout the war, and 
has been in business since then. He has travelled widely in North and South 
America as well as in Europe and Africa. He has a first novel in preparation, 
and is also writing poems. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK was born in Winnipeg in 1912. He is at present on the 
Faculty of the University of Columbia and edits the University’s quarterly, 
Canadian Literature. He has published books of verse, biographies of Godwin, 
Kropotkin and Proudhon, a critical book on Wilde and three travel books. He 
is now working on a volume of essays on the French novel in the earlier 
twentieth century, in which the piece on Radiguet printed here will eventually 
take its place. 


JOHN FULLER was born in 1937, and educated at St Paul’s School and New 
College, Oxford, where he is in his third year. He has edited Isis and Oxford 
Poetry. His poems have appeared in several periodicals, including The London 
Magazine, and his first book has just been accepted by Chatto & Windus. 
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Every discovery makes life simpler for 
somebody. I.C.I.’s discovery of polythene, 
SP it for example, has made life easier for house- 
wives by providing them with light, strong, — 
colourful ‘Alkathene’ kitchenware—from 
beakers and baby-baths to baskets and 
brooms. ‘Alkathene’ has also laid the bogey 
of the winter ‘‘freeze-up’’, for domestic 
cold-water pipes of ‘Alkathene’, instead of 
bursting, simply expand. In the form of 
packaging film, ‘Alkathene’ is protecting 
and preserving foodstuffs, keeping them 
field- or factory-fresh. Discovery—and 


LIFE’S development—are I.C.I.’s business. In 

GETTING spending £15 million a year on the search for 

and development of labour-saving materials 

SIMPLER like ‘Alkathene’, I.C.I. is doing its best to 
EVERY DAY... iron out some of life’s complications. 
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